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HOW THE ROYAL COMMAND 


One man’s fight to save wild life in 
East Africa 


A CHANCE remark by a game-warden of Tanganyika gave 
an idea to a British film director which will culminate 
next Monday in the triumph of a Royal Command Performance. 

The direetor was Harry Watt of Ealing Studios, whose new 
film Where No Vultures Fly, made in the wilds of East Africa, 
has been chosen for this year’s Royal Film Performance at the 
Odeon Theatre, Leicester Square, London. 


HOUSE OF TOYS 

India is planning to have a 
House of Toys, a house where it 
will _be possible to see the many 
kinds of toys which bring delight 
to children all over the world. 

This month all the toys so far 
received v/ill be shown at an inter¬ 
national exhibition of toys to be 
held in Lucknow. Among the 
countries sending toys are the 
United States, Denmark, Indo¬ 
nesia, and Afghanistan, Later on 
the exhibition will be removed to 
a permanent House of Toys. 


YOUTHFUL BANDSMAN 

One of the youngest brass band 
contestants in the country is Ivor 
Cleveland of Boxmoor, Hertford- 
sire. His father, who w'orks at 
John Dickinson's paper mills, is a 
member of the firm’s band. 


At the age of. five, Ivor was 
adopted by the band as their 



Ivor has a blow! 


mascot. In a uniform made by his 
mother, he used to accompany the 
band to various contests. 

When he was seven his father 
started to teach him to play the 
tenor horn. Within a year he had 
become the youngest playing 
member of the band. Now that 
he is nine he has begun to take 
part in contests. 

A C N correspondent who visited 
him at his home found him practis¬ 
ing a Mozart serenade which he 
hopes to play in a contest at 
Reading next Saturday. 

Ivor practices every evening for 
at least three-quarters of an hour. 
Apart from music, his hobbies are 
reading and football. 


Watt, who had a great success 
with his Australian film. The 
Overlanders, decided two years 
ago to switch to Africa. He felt 
that there must be dozens of 
potential film stories in that vast, 
untamed continent. For months 
he wandered through the terri¬ 
tories, but though subjects were 
endless, the story he sought evaded 
him. 

One day he .was chatting to the 
Tanganyika game-warden, who 
mentioned the name of Colonel 
Mervyn Cowie, a Kenyan. Watt 
pressed his companion for more 
details. Gradually a fascinating 
tale emerged—of the man who, 
more than any other, was respon¬ 
sible for the creation of the great 
Royal National Parks of Kenya. 

SL.AUGIITEK STOPPED 

These parks not only give 
travellers a chance to see wild life 
in its natural surroundin>gs, but 
have stopped the terrible slaughter 
which threatened to wipe out 
Africa's game altogether. 

Mervyn Cowie, the son of a 
famous hunter, had himself shot 
practically every species of African 
animal while he was still in his 
teens. But as he grew older the 
great herds which had roamed the 
jungles and grassy plains of the 
territories began to thin out. Some 
species even vanished completely. 

Colonel Cowie realised that if 
this went on the result would be a 
sad loss to the world. He resolved 
never again to shoot merely for the 
thrill of it, but only to obtain 
food or to stop wild game from 
spreading to the danger of human 
life. 

SAACTUABIES 

He conceived the idea of 
sanctuaries for wild life—huge 
parks where animals would be pro¬ 
tected by law and shot only by 
permission. 

But his early campaigns in this 
direction were generally dismissed 
as idle dreaming. Few people gave 
much thought to the effect of in¬ 
discriminate shooting, and hunters 
visiting Africa were usually con¬ 
cerned only to take home trophies 
for their friends. 

However, Cowie pressed on with 
his scheme. It was interrupted by 
the war, but already a committee 
had been set up by the Kenya 
Government to investigate the 
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FESTIVAL 

FAREWELL 

The Festival Pleasure 
Gardens in Battersea 
Park, London, close at 
the end of this week, 
and these giant figures 
are rehearsing for the 
linal carnival night. 


m SEARCH OF A 

A party of 14 young men have 
embarked on a great adventure; 
they are sailing in a schooner from 
Gosport to the South China Sea, 
there to search for the buried 
treasure of the celebrated 17th- 
century pirate, Captain Kidd. 

As a guide they have copies of 
some of the charts which belonged 
to Kidd, showing where treasure 
lies buried. 

William Kidd was a mysterious 
kind of pirate. He-is thought to 
have been born at Greenock and 
to have settled at Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts. In 1696, he was com¬ 
missioned to hunt down pirates,and 
he sailed in the Adventure to 
Madagascar, a notorious haunt of 
pirates. 

After a time the British Govern¬ 
ment received complaints that 
Kidd himself had turned pirate, 
and sent out orders for his arrest 
if he should ever sail home to 
North America. 


PIRATE’S HOARD 

In 1699 Kidd boldly returned to 
Boston. Fie said he had heard he 
was accused of piracy and wanted 
to find out what it was all about. 
He did not come back in the 
Adventure, but in a sloop he had 
bought in Hispaniola, and he told 
rather a questionable tale. He 
said that the crew of the Adven¬ 
ture had mutinied against him and 
it was they who had committed the 
acts of piracy. He himself had 
eventually returned to the West 
Indies in a French ship. 

His sloop, however, contained 
treasure. This was seized and he 
was sent to England, where he was 
tried and hanged. 

He must have plundered far and 
wide to reach the ’South China 
Sea, and now, more than 250 years 
later, 14 dauntless young sailors 
intend following his seaways, 
hoping to find his hoards. A real 
Treasure Island adventure lies 
before them. 


WHAT PIUCE MONKEYS? 

The .Zoo authorities at Auck¬ 
land", New Zealand, sent an order 
to Singapore for eight monkeys, 
and were informed that monkeys, 
formerly available at 60 dollars, 
would now cost 120. 

Said the agents in Singapore; 
“The natives themselves pay very 
high prices for monkeys and train 
them to pluck coconuts, which 
today also have a good market.” 

So Auckland will manage with 
the monkeys that it already has. 
When prices come down—just as 
the monkeys do with the coconuts 
—then the Zoo will write to Singa¬ 
pore for more monkeys. 
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BRITISH mDlJSTRY MUST 
PRODUCE MORE 

I^NE of the words most frequently used.today in industrial 
^ circles is the ugly but useful Productivity. Time and again 
we are told that a greater rate of production will overcome 
many difficulties facing British industry. The high standard of 
American productivity, is considered a desirable goal. 
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News From Everywhere 


For years American productivity 
has been somewhat of a mystery to 
many engaged in British industry, 
whether as factory managers, fore¬ 
men, or workers. Today this 
mystery is gradually being solved 
under an Anglo-American Coun¬ 
cil’s scheme for sending both our 
managers and workers on the 
factory floor to America to find 
out how their counterparts work 
and prosper. 

It was Sir Stafford Cripps, when 
he was Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and Mr. Paul Hoffman, 
administrator of Marshall Aid to 
Europe, who first thought of this 
idea in the autumn of 1948, and 
persuaded their Governments to 
agree to it. Since then British 
industrial teams have been touring 
the States to the great benefit of 
their own particular factories and 
also to Britain’s economy as a 
whole. 

REPORTS 0?J EFFICIENCY 

One important point, however, 
must be made clear: it was not the. 
aim of any given team to find out 
how to make things.. The products 
of Britain's industry are second to 
none and, on the whole, they are 
more durable than similar goods 
made in America or anywhere 
else. 

The purpose of these teams was 
simply to find out how, given the 
same production problem, the 
Americans produce more in less 
time or with fewer workers. 

Answers to this question have 
already been published in reports 
by Productivity Teams. 

These reports are building up 
as it were an encyclopedia of. 
American efficiency ideas in such 
varied industries as farming, knit- 


position. When peace came, 
Cowie returned to his campaign 
with fresh vigour. 

Then he hit upon a startling 
idea—he wrote anonymous letters 
to the Press suggesting that the 
Army and the Air Force should 
immediately wipe out all wild life! 
The effect was just what the per¬ 
sistent colonel had hoped. Indig¬ 
nant letters began to pour in, 
protest meetings were held, and 
committees were formed of people 
who till then had known little of 
the ravaging of their country’s wild 
life. 

Within a year Colonel Cowie 
was appointed executive officer of 
a special Government-sponsored 
board which was to plan the new 
parks. 

Today, these areas cover many 
thousands of square miles, varying 
from dense, stunted bush to open 
plain and mountain ranges. 

The new film, based upon the 
story of Colonel Cowie, will reveal 
his campaign to the world. Where 
No Vultures Fly tells of a man 


wear, brush-making, non-ferrous 
metals, freight-handling, the pro¬ 
duction of medicines, and printing. 

Every report stresses the great 
use made by the Americans of all 
kinds of mechanical aids and 
gadgets. The American industry 
—so the teams unanimously say— 
make electricity . do the work of 
man. An American- factory will 
make great use of conveyor belts, 
or overhead cranes for shifting 
even the smallest weights. 

In meat-packing factories elec¬ 
tric saws cut meat. In hopfields 
mechanical ' pickers with few 
minders gather the crop instead of 
a crowd of men and women. 
These examples could be multi¬ 
plied many times. 

MORE WORK, LESS EFFORT 

The American at his bench, in 
fact, uses more electric power than 
any worker anywhere in the world. 
He can therefore do more work 
and be less tired at the end of his 
day than his counterpart overseas. 

And there is another thing 
which our visiting tearrts report. 
The American worker is not 
opposed to the introduction of 
labour-saving machinery. He 
knows that the more goods he pro¬ 
duces,the more money he is likely 
to earn. Again, he is well aware 
that the appetite of the public for 
more and more goods is truly 
insatiable. This is his best guaran¬ 
tee against unemployment. 

It will, of course, take lime 
before some of these lessons can 
be applied in Britain. But the 
adoption of many of the time¬ 
saving practices studied in the 
United States could undoubtedly 
help this country to improve its 
standard of living. 


who, horrified by the waste of wild 
life takes his wife and child to live 
for a year in the jungle. It is the 
hunting-ground of the fierce 
Kawamba tribe, where huge herds 
of elephants roam, and ivory 
poachers constantly hound them. 

The British film unit had its 
headquarters at Ambolesi, 200 
miles south of Nairobi, and near 
the foot of snow-capped Kiliman¬ 
jaro, Africa’s highest mountain. A 
complete village of huts was built 
in animal territory, and two 
camera units concentrated upon 
securing game shots. 

Needless to say, they had an 
exciting time. The second unit 
was charged by rhinos over 70 
times! 

Shooting was held up once when 
five elephants strolled into the 
seene ; Dinah Sheridan, the star, 
was bitten by a baboon ; a camera¬ 
man was chased by a rogue 
elephant whieh was shot dead only 
a few yards from him; and 
scorpions were a constant—and 
painful—menace. 


Seventy years of 
humane work 

Let-us this week applaud , the 
work of the Church of England 
Children’s Society which since 
1881 has cared for 67,000 young 
people in dire need. 

The 70th anniversary of this 
noble organisatioft is being cele¬ 
brated on Saturday (November 3) 
at the Royal Albert Hall by a 
grand pageant, and it is hoped that 
the Queen will be present. 

Here a procession of 1800 sup¬ 
porters of the society will each 
drop a purse containing not less 
than £5 into a small decorated cot. 

The pageant will tell the story of 
an old country mansion through 
the centuries, ending with a 
modern scene showing its owner 
handing it over as a place for the 
care of children. 

Beyond praise is the work of 
this society for children unluckily 
deprived of happy homes. It has 
cared for them in its own homes, 
and boarded them out, or arranged 
for their adoption in Christian 
families. Today its family num¬ 
bers 5000, and these must be 
entirely supported by voluntary 
effort, for the Children’s Society 
receives no State aid. 


New Boy 



Crown Prince Hussein of Jordan 

■. is a pupil at Harrow School. 

1 


NEW SHIP SAILS 
ROUND AFRICA 

A new 17,000-ton Union-Castle 
liner recently left London for her 
first voyage round Africa. She is 
the Rhodesia Castle, a" one-class 
ship for 500 passengers, and has a 
paddling pool and sandpit for the 
younger ones. 

This liner is painted in the pecu¬ 
liar pinky-grey generally known to 
ship-lovers as lavender, though by 
•the company it is called French 
grey. This was the original hull¬ 
colouring of the Currie Castle Line 
which was combined with the 
Union Line. 

The Round Africa trip is being 
eompletely equipped with new 
ships. The Bloemfontein Castle is 
already in serviee, and the Kenya 
Castle will be ready early next 
year. A fourth ship, as yet un¬ 
named, is still on the stocks of 
Harland and .Wolff’s shipyard in 
Belfast. 


SNAKES IN THE PARLOUR 

A former zoo-keeper of Man¬ 
chester keeps a boa constrictor and 
a nine-foot python in his front 
room, as well as two Egyptian 
lizards with spiked tails, two croco¬ 
diles, and two alligators. 

A 3000-gallon airport fuel 
tanker, capable of pumping fuel 
by pressure through two hoses into 
jet aircraft at the rate of 400 
gallons a minute, is to be used by- 
B.O.A.C. Sixty of these big 
tankers are to be built to serve 
Comet jet aircraft. 

A Boston athlete who 42 years 
ago was warned to give up running 
because of his heart, recently ran 
ten miles in 69 minutes. 

The recent typhoon which struck 
Kyushyu, Japan, destroyed nearly 
30,000 homes and flooded some 
100,000 others. 

Too much of a goo J 

A sixpenee-in-thc-slot fruit- 
squash machine at London Airport 
went wrong recently. Someone 
put sixpenee in the slot and 30 
glasses of orange squash were 
smartly delivered, one after 
another. 

A new ehureh in Belgium has a, 
garage for 100 cars in the base¬ 
ment. 

A cheque for £10,000 has been 
given to the National Art Col¬ 
lections Fund by Miss Savill of 
Worth, Sussex. 

A retriever of Whitby recently 
caught a halibut weighing 14 lbs. 

A Sussex Villages Craft Centre 
is to be opened at Eastergate this 
month. 

FATHER OF THE HOUSE 

The new “Father” of the House 
of Commons—the member with 
the longest unbroken service—is 
Sir Hugh O’Neill, M.P. for 
Antrim North. He was first elected 
to Parliament in 1915. He is an 
Ulster Unionist. 

A City Air Terminal has been 
built in Cambridge Street, Birm¬ 
ingham, at a cost of £16,447. It 
will provide accommodation for 
passengers of the three airlines 
which have defrayed the cost: 
B.E.A., Air France, and K.L.M. 

Plant for South Australia’s 
uranium field at Radium Hall is 
expected to arrive from the U.S. 
by Christmas. 


Old Scouts 

The B.-P. Guild of Old Scouts 
will hold its National Conference 
at Birmingham on November 24. 
It now has 900 branches all over 
the U.K. One of them is the All- 
Party Houses of Parliament 
Branch. 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines 
have raised the age limit for 
student concession fares from 22 to 
26 years. Students may claim fare 
reductions between their home 
country and that of their school or 
university. Student nurses may 
also claim a 50 per cent reduction 
on K.L.M. flights between Man¬ 
chester and Dublin. 

The special menu cards provided 
for children by Canadian National 
Railways delighted Princess Eliza¬ 
beth, and some are being brought 
back for Prince Charles and 
Princess Anne. 

The worst bush-fires in Queens¬ 
land’s history left a pall of smoke 
and dust so thick that six fighter 
aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm were 
unable to land near Brisbane. 

MUSIC IN THE MUSEUM 

Sunday evening concerts at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum will 
be given at intervals in the Raphael 
Cartoon Gallery until May 25, 
1952. Information about them can 
be obtained from Ibbs and Tillett, 
Ltd., 124 Wigmorc Street, London, 
W.l. 

Lieutenant-Commander Anthony 
Cobham; R.N., who already holds 
the George Cross, has been decor¬ 
ated with the Scout Gilt Cross for 
his courage in rescuing a climber 
on Snowdon. Assistant Scout¬ 
master Ronald Hayter of Fareham, 
Hants, who helped him, has also 
been awarded the Scout Gilt Cross. 

A Brixham motor fishing vessel 
lost her rudder in a recent gale and 
was steered by means of fishing 
baskets hung over the sides and 
trailed in the water. 

Girl Guides' Conference 

A world conference of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts will be 
held nt Dombaas, Norway, next 
August. 

Dr. Max Theiler of the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation, New York, has 
been awarded the 1951 Nobel 
Prize for Medicine. He has 
developed the first effective vac¬ 
cines against yellow fever. 


■AP&icilBox 



maefe ^ 

TOCfTH PASTE f 

Vi/ELL—HARDLY, BUT DO YOU KNOW THAT THE SAME 
IDEA OF SQUEEZING PLASTIC THROUGH A SHAPED HOLE 
IS USED ? 

EACH PIECE OF YOUR ROLINX LID WAS ONLY PART OF 
A MILE-LONG STRIPSQUIRTED HOTFROM A NOZZLE,CUTTO 
LENGTH AND HOOKED TO THE NEXT, TO FORM A CHAIN. 

DON’T JUST ASK FOR A ROLL TOP BOX 


MAKE SURE YOU GET A 

SENIOR PENCIL BOX 28/- 
GEOMETRY SET 30/- 


JUNIOR PENCIL BOX 12/6 
PAINT BOX 25/- 


Sole Dlstribulorsi ARTHUR RODGERS, LTD., 10 OXFORD ST., EARLESTOWN, LANCS. 


THE ROYAL COMMAND FILM 

Continued IVont pajrc 1 
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OLD SOLDIER’S 

PIPE 

A century ago the making of 
clay tobacco pipes was quite a 
flourishing industry in the little 
Suffolk town of Beccles, and many 
fragments have since been turned 
up by the spade. 

The other day, however, a 
gardener brought to light a com¬ 
plete, bowl V. iiich bare the name 
badge of the Inniskilling 
Regiment and the word Egypt. 
The help of the commanding 
ofiicer of the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusdiers, whose depot is at Omagh 
in Northern Ireland, was sought. 

His records showed that the 2nd 
Battalion was stationed in Norfolk 
for about ten days in August 1914, 
before going to France. As 
Beccles adjoins the county border, 
he thinks that a company may have 
been there while waiting to leave 
the homeland for the First World 
War. 


LIFETIME OF DRIVING 

• A Norfolk man who claims to 
have been the first to drive a motor¬ 
car in the Lord Mayor's Show, Mr. 
J. A. Shepherd, of Sheringham, 
recently celebrated his golden wed¬ 
ding three days after his 75th 
birthday. 

' Known as a Grobron Brille, the 
yellow and black vehicle resembled 
a dog-cart. The engine, at the 
back of the car, had four pistons 
in two cylinders. 

Mr. Shepherd, who worked 
with many of the pioneers, of 
motor-racing, spent 50 years as a 
chauffeur - mechanic with one 
family, retiring not long ago. He 
once won a cup for riding on a 
motor tricycle at 40 miles an hour. 


HOME FROM HOftlE 

Mr. Fletcher of Warsop the 
other day left Liverpool for Mel¬ 
bourne, taking with him his wife 
and his son. He also took their 
future house—a prefab packed in 
crates—down in the ship's hold. 

The idea is not so new as we 
might think. In 1853 Mr. and 
Mrs. Hollander left England and 
settled in Melbourne, in the pre¬ 
fabricated house they had taken 
with them from the Old Country! 


LIFEBOAT FROM 
THE ALI 

A new type of lifeboat de¬ 
veloped by ihe .\merican Air 
Force is'lhopped by parachute. It 
carries no crew, but immediately it 
hits the water the engine starts and 
the boat is then guided by radio 
-from the mo'lier-aircraft. 

The all-metal boat is 30 feet 
long, a.nd can pick up 15 men. 

One problem was the very large 
parachute needed—about 100' feet 
in diameter. If it remained 
attached to the boat on the water, 
it would handicap the boat’s radio- 
guided movements. 

This was overcome by incorpor¬ 
ating an explosive charge which, 
immediately the boat “lands,” 
automatically detonates and separ¬ 
ates the parachute from the boat. 
At the same time a sea-anchor goes 
out with the parachute, and holds 
the boat within the area of rescue 
operations. 


STAY-AT-HOME BIRDS 

“Homing” budgerigars have 
been bred by the Duke of Bedford 
for the first time in history. 

These birds fly free during the 
daytime, and return to their 
aviaries to feed, roost, and nest. 
They seldom stray more than 100 
yards from their feeding place, and 
even at nesting time prefer the 
nesting boxes provided to the 
many natural tree-trunk sites out¬ 
side the aviary. Not a single pair 
has so far tried to set up home 
away from their enclosure. 

The Duke of Bedford is to speak 
on The Fascination of Aviculture 
at the National Exhibition of Cage 
Birds and Aquaria, which is to be 
held at Olympia on December 6, 7, 
and 8. 


SMOOTH WORK 

A new type of sandpaper which 
lasts ten times longer than the 
ordinary variety and smooths wood 
twice as quickly has been put on 
the market. 

It is coated with an aluminium 
oxide mineral which is strongly 
resistant to wear, and is so hard 
that it actually sharpens chisels 
and knives. 



Their prize model 

Brian Pottle, Brian Shrlmpton, and- Keith Durrack, of St. 
George’s Secondary School, Hanover Square, London, with 
their model of the Royal Albert Hall, which won the first 
prize in a competition for schools and yotith clubs. 



HOTTEST FLAME 

A tiny blue flame produced by 
American scientists is claimed to 
be hotter than any flame ever 
burned in a laboratory. 

This blue flame is obtained 
from hydrogen and fluorine, and 
has a temperature of between 9000 
and 9500 degrees Fahrenheit. Its 
heat is so fierce that it can burn ' 
a hole through any fire-resisting 
material. 

Another powerful flame, pro¬ 
duced by the same scientists, 
is obtained from powdered 
aluminium in oxygen. It may be 
possible to use this in rescue work, 
where speed is vital in freeing 
people who are trapped. This 
flame, or torch, can penetrate a 
three-inch concrete wall in two 
minutes. 


THATCHERS ARE 
SCARCE 

Fifty years ago there were 
several thousand thatchers in this 
country; now, it is reported, there 
are only 850. 

To revive the craft, for which 
there is said to be still a great need, 
a National Master Thatchers’ 
Federation has just been formed. 
Branches have been set up in 12 
counties and it is hoped to intro¬ 
duce an apprenticeship scheme. 
The industry is troubled also by a 
shortage of suitable reeds. 


DICTIONARY OF MANY 
COLOURS 

The British Colour Council is 
now publishing a new dictionary 
of colour standards. It lists 240 
different colours—20 more than in 
the last list, which was published 
in 1934. 

This dictionary helps to keep 
order among infinite variety ; with¬ 
out it there might be a chaotic 
mixture of names for the same 
shade, or the same name applied 
to varying shades. The council, 
for instance, decided whether the 
colour called leaf green should 
take its shade from the spring leaf 
or the autumn leaf. 


NOW COMES THE SAWDOZER 

After the bulldozer, the saw- 
dozer. This is really a bulldozer 
fitted with a giant, V-shaped saw 
blade jutting out from the front. 

By driving this saw against trees 
the sawdozer can fell them in a 
fraction of the time taken by. other 
methods. A single stroke will cut 
through a trunk over tw'o feet in 
diameter. 


LOST CITIES OF 
MEXICO 

While on a cycling tour in the 
highlands of Mexico, archeologist 
Frederick A. Peterson of She¬ 
boygan, Wisconsin, discovered the 
remains of two ancient cities. 
Aerial views later confirmed that 
the odd-shaped hummocks seen 
from the ground were the ruins of 
plazas, terraces, palaces, and 
dwelling-places. 

Peterson and the Mexican 
Government alone know the exact 
location of the lost cities as they 
do not want the finds spoiled by 
souvenir-hunters; and an expedi¬ 
tion able to cope with the excava¬ 
tion of such a site sometimes 
takes years to organise. 


Racing on Windermere 

Speedy craft flashing across the 
still waters of Windermere during 
the International Motor Boat 
Races. 


UPS WITHOUT DOWNS 

In at least one sense Western 
Australia may be regarded as a 
land of.“ups” without the cor¬ 
responding “downs.” 

Of the 870 stations served by the 
Western Australian Government 
Railways about one tenth have 
names ending in “up”—Coolup, 
Manjinup, and so on. 

The “up” was an aboriginal 
word meaning water, and most of 
these names occur in the south¬ 
west of the State, where the rain¬ 
fall is heaviest. 



for boys who mean to get on I 

lFYOuareoverl4iand r r,", 

under 16} here isafine 
opportunity. For three 
years you can join the 
Army’s technical college for 
craftsmen—andyour train¬ 
ing won’t cost you or your 
pa re ntsa singlepenny. 

You’ll live, work and com¬ 
pete in sports with boys of 
your own age. You’ll be 
well fed, well clothed, well 
cared forawc/pa/rfwhileyou 
learn to handle modern tools and'equipment with skill and precision. 
When your training’s complete you’ll join one of the Army’s crack Tech¬ 
nical Corps—with a flying start for promotion to Warrant Officer or 
beyond. Act NOW. Send the coupon To-day for Free Booklet and date 
of the next Entry Exam. (It’s non-technical and not too formidable!) 

.-Send this- j 

I coupon I 

I Post to whichevor Commjndant. ARMY APPRENTiCES' SCHOOL • Arborfleld. Berks I , 
of these addresses Commandant. ARMY APPRENTICES' SCHOOL ■ Chepstow. Mon I 
13 nearest to you ^ , 

or to War Office, Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES’ SCHOOL i Harrogate, Yorks | 
A.G.IO, London. Commandant, ARMY CATERING CORPS CENTRE* Aldershot, Hants | 

Please send me details of Army Apprentice School training and conditions of entry | 

I 



NAME _ 

ADDRESS... 


. Dote of Birth 
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Selection Committee 

These children at a school in Copenhagen are studying art 
and natural history at the same time. We see them voting 
for the picture they like most. 


THEY MAKE YOUR FIREWORKS 


The hiss and crackle of bonfires, 
the sky patterned with a hundred 
rockets, the incessant bang-bang of 
crackers, and the parade, of the 
grotesque guys, are just a few of 
the many excitements by which we 
remember the Fifth of November. 

But much work and ingenuity 
have gone into the making of the 
fireworks before they finally fade¬ 
away in smoke. Guy Fawkes 
Night is the climax of a year's 
work. 

• J 

Fireworks, in one form or 
another, have been known for 


BUILD AND PRODUCE rOUR OWN 

Model Theatres! 

The most fascinating) 
books ever published 
—Medallion Puppet 
Books—give you the 
story, the script and 
the Model Theatres 
with real working 
puppets to .stage your 
O'vvn show. Alt in full 
colour. All for 3/- 
Ask to sec the full 
range at your local 
bookshop. Write for 
illustrated list. 


REAL 

SCRIPTS 

MOVING 

PUPPETS 

LYRICS 

AND 

MUSIC 


Puppet Book No. 3 


ALADDIN 


The full pantomime story, 
script including the 
musical score. Com¬ 
plete with model section 
which makes up Model 
Theatre and full cast of 
working 


the 




No 2 ROBINSON CRUSOE 

Specification as above, giving every¬ 
thing you need to put on your own up¬ 
roarious musical programme of this 
popular story. 3/- 

mmn &judy— 

Puppet Book 
No. I 

Contains every 
thing you need 
to cut-out and 
make up a rigid 
theatre 14" high 
and 7 working 
puppets.. Also 
the history of 
Punch and 
Judy, complete 
script of the 
play and full 
directions. Full 
colours 3/- 

From your bookseller, or, if in 
difficulty, 313 post free, from 

E^EOALUON PRESS LID 

(Dept. E8) 5 Di;wga(e Hil!, London E.C.4 





many -thousands of years, but 
Brock’s were the first firm to give 
public displays in this country. 
Countless people remember their 
wonderful shows in the grounds of 
the old Crystal Palace. 

Firework-making, or pyrotechny, 
used to be a highly-dangerous 
occupation, but so many safety 
precautions are taken today that 
there is little risk involved. The 
fireworks are made in low, one¬ 
storied sheds, built some distance 
apart to lessen the danger from 
explosions. The assistants wear- 
fireproof overalls and caps,^and 
rubber-soled shoes; and as par¬ 
ticles of grit can prove very dan¬ 
gerous, the floors of the sheds are 
swept several times a day. 

COLOUR FROM CIIEMIC.iLS 

All firework factories are divided 
into two areas, “black” and 
“coloured” ones, the workers in 
each area being forbidden to meet 
or exchange tools. This is because 
the black area makes explosive 
fireworks containing sulphur, and 
the coloured side the “golden 
rain ” type, corttaining potassium 
chlorate. 

These two chemicals must never 
come in contact with each other. 

■ Many other chemicals, of 
course, go into fireworks, including 
magnesium, charcoal, saltpetre, 
and salts of metal, which produce 
the various colours. 

Nearly all fireworks are assem¬ 
bled by hand, a highly skilled task. 
Cylinders of stout cardboard, are 
filled with chemicals differing 
according to the type of firework. 
Rockets are made to shoot up at 
a high speed by a gunpowder 
charge which finally blows the cap 
off and sends out a shower of 
coloured stars. Jumping crackers 
are made by tending and tying 
long, flat tubes of gunpowder. The 
humble sparkler is a length of wire 
dipped into a thick black liquid 
made from barium and iron filings. 

Not all fireworks are produced 
for our pleasure. Many are. for 
useful purposes—miners’ squibs, 
Verey lights, and rockets for use at 
sea—among them. • - 


Ha ye You Ordered Your C N? 

Ask your newsagent to reserve a 
copy for you each week, snd so 
avoid disappointment. 


The Chtic/ren*s Newspofier,- November 3, I9S I 

THE BRILLIANT 
MR. SHERIDAN 

lyrosT of us would be content to do just one thing really well ; 

but Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who was born 200 years 
ago—on October 30, 1751-^was brilliant at almost everything 
he undertook. 


TRACKING COAL IN 
TANGANYIKA 

After two years of arduous ex¬ 
ploration, British scientists and 
engineers have discovered rich 
coalfields in lonely, uncharted 
South-western Tanganyika. These 
coalfields may yield as much as 
200 million tons, and not far away 
are iron ore deposits ; so that yet 
one more area of the Dark Con¬ 
tinent may well, within 20 years or 
so, be humming with the activity 
of iron and steel plants. 

As far back as 1890 it was 
thought that coal lay beneath the 
bush-covered plateaus and deep 
valleys; but only since the last 
war has 45-year-old Dr. Stansfield 
Hitchen, Tanganyika’s head geo¬ 
logist, suspected its real extent. 

The Colonial Development Cor¬ 
poration decided to investigate, but 
the problems before them were 
many. The territory, a short 
distance from where the River 
Ruhuhii runs into Lake Nyasa, 
was unmapped. There were no 
proper roads, the crude wooden 
bridges across the rivers were 
washed away every rainy season. 
In fact, the investigating team were 
themselves completely cut off for 
five months. 

MAPPED FROM THE AIR 

But now over 200 square miles 
have been mapped, partly by air, 
and hundreds of drillings have 
been made ; over 60‘ miles of road- 
tracks—the prelude to permanent 
roads—have also been laid. 

In some parts the coal seams are 
up to 20 feet thick, and their 
quality is very good. To develop 
this new find—which is also very 
important strategically—will take 
a considerable time and much 
money. 

One encouraging point is that 
the railway which was built for the 
groundnut scheme can be extended 
from the cast. There is also the 
prospect of obtaining oil from the 
coal. 

Labour, too, will be available. 
Some of the finest Africans, first- 
class workers and soldiers, live in 
the area. 

. Prosperity can thus be brought 
to a wild and lonely area which 
knows modern civilisation only by 
the airliners which regularly fly 
oyer Tanganyika. 


GAINSBOROUGH’S OLD 
HOME 

A new plaque has been placed 
on ^2 Pall Mall, London, the 
house where the painter Gains¬ 
borough lived for 14 years. 

It was in 1774, on his return 
from Bath, that this great painter 
went to live there. It was then 
the west wing of Schomberg 
House, former home of the Duke 
of Schomberg, a Dutch general 
who came over with William the 
Third and was killed in 1690 at the 
Battle of the Boyne. 


THE BIG HELPING HAND 

The World Council of Churches 
Service to Refugees has aided 
more than 81,000 displaced persons 
to settle in new homes in the 
United States, Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, and South 
America.' It also provides welfare 
services to many still in Europe. 


We jemember him best as a 
great dramatist—as the author of 
The School for - Scandal, The 
Rivals, and The Critic, But he 
was much more than that. 

He was a great theatrical 
manager, a leading figure in the 
glittering society of his day, a 
friend of Dr. Johnson, a champion 
of freedom in speech and writing, 
and one of the finest orators in a 
House of Commons that was 
packed with outstanding speakers. 

“Whatever he 
tried,” said Lord 
Byron, “he did 
better than any¬ 
one else.” 

Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan 
was born in 
Dublin, where 
his father was 
manager of the 
Theatre Royal. At school, first in 
Dublin and later at Harrow, he 
displayed few signs of brilliance. 
But from the time he left Harrow 
he was always doing something 
startling. 

Before he was 21 he made a run¬ 
away marriage in France with a 
beautiful and talented young singer 
named Elizabeth Linley, and 
fought two duels with a jealous 
rival, Captain Matthewsl 

After his marriage, Sheridan 
tried to earn a living, by writing, 
-both in prose and verse. He had 
many failures before his first play, 
The Rivals, was performed at 
Covent Garden. Its first night was 
nearly its last. The audience re¬ 
ceived it with groans and catcalls. 

Sheridan withdrew his play, re¬ 
vised it, and put it on again eleven 
days later. This time it was a 
brilliant success. 

Three more plays flowed from 
his pen within the next four years 


There are few activities in the 
sphere of aviation in which the 
Glenn L. Martin Company, of 
America, has not participated since 
its foundation in 1909. Since the 
war the Marshall Mars flying boat 
has lifted 308 passengers on a 
single flight; .the Viking rocket has 
thundered up vertically for 100- 
odd miles at many times the speed 
of sound, and the Martin Matador 
has become the first guided missile 
to go into squadron service. 

Beside these' achievements the 
stately Martin 4-0-4 airliner may 


to take London by storm. Here 
was a creator of such immortal 
characters as Mrs. Malaprop, 
Lydia Languish, Joseph Surface, 
and Sir Anthony-AbsoIuteL^ 

If Sheridan had been content to 
remain a dramatist he might have 
become a rich man. But he vvrote 
only one play in his last 37 years. 

Instead, he turned first to 
theatrical management, as pro¬ 
prietor of Drury Lane Theatre, 
and later to politics. Both proved 
costly ventures. 

His charm and wit also brought 
him rich friends, including the 
Prince of 'Wales, and he lived far 
beyond his means. 

Luck was seldom with him. In 
his, 32 years in the House of 
Commons he never achieved the 
high office that he deserved. 

GREAT SPEECHES 

Some of Sheridan’s speeches are 
still read. His greatest was de¬ 
livered on February 7, 1787, when 
for five hours and 40 minutes he 
demanded that the House of 
Commons should impeach Warren 
Hastings for plundering the Prin¬ 
cesses of Oude; 

Edrhund Burke described this 
speech as “the most astonishing 
effort of eloquence, argument, and 
wit united, of which there is any 
record or tradition.” 

In the trial of Warren Hastings 
that followed in Westminster Hall, 
Garrick was one of the accusers. • 
Fashionable people queued all 
night and paid as much as £50 to 
hear his opening speech, which 
occupied four days of the trial. 
Later, his speeches inspired his 
fellow-countrymen to resist the 
tyrant Napoleon. 

Sheridan died on July 7, 1816, 
and was buried, honoured by all, 
in Westminster Abbey. 


seem a trifle unimpressive. But 75 
of these twin-engine, 40-scat air-- 
craft have already been ordered by: 
TWA and Eastern Airlines for 
their services across the American 
continent. 

A fully-pressurised cabin permits 
flight above bad weather, and. the 
Pratt & Whitney radial engines 
each develop 2400 h.p. Cruising 
speed is 287 m.p.h. at 12,000 feet. 
Span, 93 feet 3 inches; length, 74 
feet 7 inches. 

In common with most other new 
Americari airliners, the 4-0-4 has 
its airframe stressed to allow the 
eventual fitting of turboprop units. 
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Surrey School for the Farmers 


of Tomorrow 



The new dairy and stockman’s cottage at Lingtield 


'J'he boys and girls of Lingfield 
Modern Secondary School are 
finding life more full of interest 
than ever. For during this year 
I’aeir efforts have been rewarded 
and expanded by the Surrey Edu¬ 
cational Authority’s gift of a fully 
equipped dairy farm and stock¬ 
man’s cottage. 

Probably theirs is the only 
secondary school in the country to 
have-such bright new farm build¬ 
ings. They certainly deserve them, 
for with the help of their teachers 
they have developed the school 
farm until it has become famous. 

There is a visitor’s book in the 
school hall which contains names 
in Persian, Chinese, and Egyptian, 
as well as the names of visitors 
from many other parts of the 
world. From Lingfield they have 
returned to their ov/n countries, or 
to other parts of Britain, inspired 
by what they have seen to get the 
farm idea working in their own 
schools. 

great lesson to be learnt from 
Lingfield is that the drift from 
the land, which has been a social 
and economic problem since the 
Industrial Revolution began,' can 
.easily be arrested if the right 
principles are applied. Youngsters 
who might otherwise go into un- 
creative jobs can be given the 
enthusiasm and practical know¬ 
ledge to become farmers, without 
neglecting their normal education. 

This has become of the greatest 
importance in our national life, for 
we are learning, by the hard way, 
that we must do more than ever 
towards feeding ourselves. 

When Oliver Goldsmith wrote 
The Deserted Village, he saw the 
tragedy that must overtake a 
countryside where practical love 
of the land is allowed to die. He 
would rejoice could he visit Ling¬ 
field now, because there he would 
sec the return to the land at w'ork, 
giving both boys and girls a great 
zest for life. 

While it is unhappily still true 
that far too many leave the villages 
of Britain for work in factories, 
shops, garages, and warehouses in 
the towns, here the balance is 
beini-restored, and the majority of 


Old Lingfielders go out to find 
careers on farms in England, 
Wales, Scotland, the Dominions, 
and other parts of the world. 

Yet Lingfield began modestly. 

Around the school after it 
opened just before the war lay 
piles of builder's debris and w'aste 
land. 

Starting first by making this 
wilderness into a garden, children 
and teachers next built huts tor 
small livestock. They formed 
clubs for buying pigs and poultry, 
taking shilling shares. They went 
round to local markets, buying 
their own birds and animals, learn¬ 
ing to use their own judgment and 
make their owm bids. They 
formed a Young Farmers’ Club 
and soon won county contests. 

Taking on more land, saving to 
buy equipment, the boys learned 
the skill of cultivation and the 
rotation of crops, while the girls 
learned how to cook or preserve 
the fruit and vegetables they had 
grown. Pigs and poultry, geese 
and turkeys, rabbits and goats all 
came into the picture, and a maga¬ 
zine, The Lingfield Farmer, was 
started. Self-reliance, life in the 
round—these became the keynotes 
of the school. 

The next step was the adoption 
of a large farm in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and this they visited regu¬ 
larly to learn from the farmer how 
things were done. And when 
holidays came round, they spent 
them in visiting farms abroad to 
compare ideas. 


Then the school took on an even 
greater pioneer role. Its old 
syllabus was scrapped and a new 
one started, with a Two-Year Agri¬ 
cultural Course open to all. 

Yhe number of boys and girls 
leaving Lingfield school to 
enter farming increases year by 
year. Since 1947 more have gone 
into farming than any other single 
industry or trade. Most of them 
go straight onto farms to work, 
at home and abroad; others go to 
farming institutes for further train¬ 
ing. A few already have their own 
farms, or have become farm 
managers. 

Today there are long waiting- 
lists of children who want to enter 
the. school and become farmers, 
and some of these live in towns in 
distant parts of the country. 

Until recently, all the livestock 
and buildings of the school 
farm were purchased without help 
from outside. It was .to give 
greater assurance for the future 
that Surrey Education Authority 
provided and equipped the new 
Model Dairy and a cottage for the 
stockman who helps in the 
management of livestock. 

Lingfield's success as a pioneer 
farm school has encouraged a 
growing number of schools to take 
up the farm adoption idea, and the 
National Farmers’ Union and the 
Association of Agriculture are glad 
to help whenever possible to put 
schools and farms in touch with 
each other. - 



There is no fun like work! Boys with a tractor, and others cutting up a tree stump 



Two boys in charge of a white sow 


These girls are helping with the fruit bottling 




Studying a recognition chart of the Colorado beetle 
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THE PRINCESS m 
WASHINGTON 

Drincess Elizabeth’s visit 
*■ to Washington this week 
is a great occasion ; it is, in¬ 
deed, an event of great symbolic 
importance for all the English- 
speaking peoples. 

This royal visit to. Washing¬ 
ton recalls the one made by'the 
Kiilg in June 1939. The first 
British monarch to set foot in 
the United States, King-George 
was warmly greeted by Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, and the words 
spoken by the President at that 
historic meeting still have a 
profound significance. 

“I am persuaded,” he de¬ 
clared, ‘‘that the greatest single 
contribution our two countries 
have been able to make tb 
civilisation and to the welfare of 
peoples throughout the world 
is the example we have jointly 
set by our manner of conduct¬ 
ing relations between our two 
nations.” 

Time has not dimmed the 
wisdom of those words, and we 
may be sure that the Americans 
are as happy to s'ee the Princess 
and her. husband as they were 
to see her father. They have a 
warm place in their hearts for 
our Royal Family ; and, like 
the rest of the English-speaking 
peoples, they have a real appre¬ 
ciation of the fine spirit dis¬ 
played. by this young princess, 
v,'ho is now carrying added 
burdens of responsibility. 


ART INSPIRED BY 
MUSIC 

■Dournemouth Art Gallery has 
a fascinating display of pic¬ 
tures inspired by music. Never 
before, we believe, has such a 
collection been assembled, and 
the curator, Norman L. Silvester, 
is to be congratulated on his 
enterprise. 

Most of the artists represented 
in this exhibition found their 
inspiration in classical music. 
Dame Laura Knight, for in¬ 
stance, attributes one of her 
pictures to hearing Bach played 
by her friends Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson. Other artists 
have had a simple folk tune in 
mind while painting, or a well¬ 
loved musical instrument. 

The whole exhibition, which 
will remain' on view until 
November 10, forms an impres¬ 
sive acknowledgment of the 
debt which painters owe to 
music. Here, indeed, is a happy 
blending of the arts. 


Out of print 

An American woman who in- 
quired of her bookseller 
about The Golden Legend, a 
book of the lives of saints which 
was printed by Wynkyn 
Worde, received this note: 

“We regret to say that the 
complete edition of Wynkyn de 
Worde’s Golden Legend has not 
been published since fSlO.” 


Quebec Shield 




Fruitful plan 

■rs. M. McPhail of Edin¬ 
burgh certainly understands 
children. 

She owns a garden containing 
several tempting apple trees, and 
up till a few years ago their 
crop was regularly raided by. 
children. 

Then Mrs. McPhail hit on ‘a 
plan. She began to invite chil¬ 
dren to call at her house any 
time and help themselves from 
a basket of apples always stand¬ 
ing on the doorstep. Now, at 
the end of every fruit season she 
also holds a “ pop-and-apple’’ 
party for the children, and it is 
a popular annual event 

As a result the raids on Mrs. 
McPhail’s orchard are now few 
and far between. Moreover, the 
children have taken the orchard 
into their care and are quick to 
raise the alarm if they notice 
any intruders. Other owners of 
orchards, please note! 



A jewelled brooch was presented 
to Princess Elizabeth at Quebec 
during the Royal Tour. The 
brooch is a copy of the Quebec 
Shield, which was captured from 
the city in 1759, and was hung 
in the Hastings Council Chamber 
until 1925, when it was given 
back to Canada. This picture is 
of the copy which Canada gave 
to Hastings. 



Under the Editor’s Table 




I’ETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If light-rope walkers 
have slack periods 


How Europe Sees America, is a 
newspaper headline. Mostly at the 
pictures. 

Abolition of night baking would 
not prevent people getting fresh 
bread in the morning. It would 
rise as usual. 

BILLY BEETLE 


A famous artist says he prefers 
painting full-length portraits. 
Does not like doing things by 
halves. 

A correspondent is tired of 
comedians who take, off other 
comedians. Thinks they should be 
taken off. 

A traveller in Fraiice says he 
always slicks to the table d'hote 
menu. Ought to wash his hands. 

A motorist complains that his car 
makes a buzzing noise. Must have 
a bee in its bonnet. 



transparent 

PAPER, fAPEATG 



FAREWELL TO A FINE 
SPORTSMAN 

J EAN Borotra, one of the 
greatest of all lawn tennis 
champions, has finally retired 
from the game at the age of 53. 

The Bounding Basque, as this 
amazing Frenchman is known 
to millions of sports-lovers, has 
been one of the game’s ambas¬ 
sadors ; to him the play has 
been the thing, and he has always 
been as generous in defeat as he 
has been modest in victory: 

Not long ago, playing a 
promising 14-year-old boy in a 
tournament, Borotra was lead¬ 
ing 6—2, and 5—1, 40—30 in 
the second set, when he retired. 
“The boy’s career is beginning ; 
mine is ending,” he said. It was 
typical of the man. 

It was in the British Covered 
Courts Championship that he 
made his farewell—25 years 
aftdr his first victory in the men’s 
singles event, which altogether 
he had won 11 times. 

He was beaten by a much 
younger man only after being 
on the court for nearly three 
hours ; and he lived up to his 
name to the very end, leaping 
the net to shake his opponent’s 
hand before making his final 
exit from the game he loved and 
adorned so well. 


T 


A FLOWER IS HIS 
MEMORIAL 

^EOROE Russell, who died 
recently at the age of 94, 
has left an undying memorial of 
himself in the many-coloured 
lupins which make our gardens 
gay. 

A humble man, he patiently 
carried out his experiments from 
sheer love of beauty. He looked 
on his flowers as his “children,” 
and was at first unwilling to part 
with the secret of their many 
colours. He only did so in the 
end that others might share the 
rainbow he had made. 

Every spring, when his lupins 
bloom afresh, people will think 
of George Russell. It is a way 
of being remembered that might 
be envied by people much more 
illustrious. 
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THINGS SAID 

T^hy should parsons be con- 
fined to black or clerical 
grey? There should be brighter 
clothing for the clergy. 

The Vicar of Caistor 

T UNDERSTAND that in the accu- 
rate and systematic measure¬ 
ment of winds at great heights 
by radar we are ahead of any 
other country. 

Marshall of the R.A.F. 
Sir John Slessor 

T ondon’s street signs are the 
most unqualified collection 
of junk that any citizen could 
be called on to endure. 

Sir Gerald Barry 

TJandwriting is an innocent 
.ii craft. It is one of the few 
handicrafts still available to 
everyone. 

Mr. Robin Tanner, opening a 
Penmanship Exhibition at St. Albans 

UUe Study the history of the 
* ' past, but we make the 
history of the future. 

Lord Samuel 


r 


Cross at the Stripes 

“he new black and white 
striped pedestrian crossings 
come legally into use this week, 
beginning on October 31. ' 
People using them will have 
priority over vehicles as before, 
but at crossings where there are 
light signals, or a policeman on 
duty —controlled crossings — 
pedestrians will no longer have 
precedence. This means that 
vehicles are not obliged to stop 
for pedestrians at a controlled 
crossing. 

It is better, therefore, to cross 
by one of the striped crossings, 
though, of course, thei utmost 
care must still be taken. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Dante wrote : The heavens 
are calling you and wheel around 
you, displaying to you their 
eternal beauties. 


250 Years Ago ! 

F two little Boys quarrel in the 
Street, the Passengers stop, 
make a Ring round them in a 
Moment and set them against 
one another, that they may come 
to Fisticuffs. 

When ’tis come to a Fight, 
each pulls off his Neckcloth and 
his Waistcoat, and give them to 
hold to some of the Standers- 
by ; then they begin to brandish 
their Fists in the Air ; the Blows 
are aimed all at the Face, they 
kick one another’s Shins, they 
tug one another by the Hair, etc. 

He that has got the other 
down, may give him one Blow 
or two before he rises, but no 
more ; and let the Boy get up 
ever so often, the other is 
obliged to box him again as 
often as he requires it. 

During the Fight, the Ring of 
Bystanders encourage the Com¬ 
batants with great Delight of 
Heart, and never part them 
while they fight according to the 
Rules .... 

The Father and Mother of the 
Boys let them fight on as well 
as the rest, and hearten him that 
gives Ground, or has the Worst. 
These Combats are less frequent 
among grown Men than Chil¬ 
dren, but they are not rare. 

Henri Misson's Travels Over England 


Green rain 

CciENTiSTS have long been try- 
’ ing . to cause rainfall, and 
their usual method has been to 
spray the clouds with a dust of 
silver iodide mixed with solid 
carbon dioxide. 

But Professor Asado of Osaka 
University has other ideas. He 
will use chemicals that should 
result in green raindrops if he is 
Successful, thus proving that the 
shower is man-made. 

He would come out of the 
experiment with flying colours, 
so to speak. 


LOOK TO YOUR FAULTS 
There is no road to moral or 
intellectual improvement like the 
knowledge of our own defects. 

Dr. Benjamin Jowett 



OUR HOMELAND 


The three spires of Lichfield 
Cathedral, Staffordshire. 
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FIELD FOLK OF NOVEMBER^ 

By THE HUT MAN 


'J'nE leaves have fallen in the 
beech wood. A tracery of 
bare twigs is outlined against a 
pale blue winter sky, and the leaves 
litter the ground with a deep, crisp 
carpet of old gold. A flock of 
Chaffinches is busily searching 
among the leaves for buried nuts 
or wintering insects, and white 
wingbars flicker as every now and 
then a bird flutters to the low- 
hanging branch of a nearby tree. 

But the flock is not composed 
entirely of Chaffinches. Here and 
there among our native birds are 
little visitors from Scandinavian 
countries who have come to spend 
the winter months in our kindlier 
climate. They are Bramblings, or 
Bramble-Finches, easily picked out 
from their Chaffinch companions 
by the rich chestnut of their 
shoulders and a snowy white tail 
rump that is clearly seen when the 
flock takes to wing at our 
approach. 

Let us withdraw behind a broad 
beech trunk, there to stand quietly, 
and in a few minutes the birds 
flutter to earth again in twos and 
threes to resume their search 
among the fallen leaves. Watch¬ 
ing them, we can carefully note 
the difference between our best- 
known finch and one of our most 
interesting and attractive winter 
visitors. 



Rummaging Bramblings 


Brown Hare limps slowly 
through the frosted stubble of 
the cornfield, nibbling here and 
there at the scanty, cold-nipped 
winter grass. How many of us 
would fail to recognise this lonely 
wanderer in the November 
countryside, or mistake him for his 
smaller and better-known cousin, 
the Rabbit? 

Unlike the sociable, burrowing 
Rabbit, the Hare is a solitary 
creature, mating in the spring but 
spending the winter months alone. 
He is much larger than the Rabbit, 
with longer ears and legs for his 
size; his coat is warm, russet 
brown, and his short, upturned tail, 
like the Rabbit’s, shows white on 
the underside. 

Unlike the Rabbit which races 
underground when approached by 
enemies, the Hare has no burrow 
and for safety must rely on his 
powerful legs tiring out. his 
pursuer. In this he is greatly 
helped by the position of his eyes, 
which are set far back on the head, 
enabling him to watch his enemy’s 
progress without turning his head, 
and showing him when extra speed 
is required or when he can adopt 
a more leisurely pace. 


In a long race, especially where 
one’s life is at stake, energy must 
be conserved whenever possible; 
but with keen hearing, colouring 
which blends with his surround¬ 
ings, and powerful limbs, the 
Brown Hare is well able to look 
after himself. 



JT'ew insects are about in Novem¬ 
ber. Most are sleeping out 
the short, cold winter days in care¬ 
fully prepared bedrooms, and one 
of the most remarkable is the nur¬ 
sery prepared by the Marble-gall 
Wasp for her grub. This little 
insect, not half the size of an 
ordinary house-fly, does not carry 
out the work herself; she forces a 
great oak-tree to make a nursery 
for her. 

Plunging her tiny egg-laying in¬ 
strument into the base of an oak 
bud, she left an egg in the wound. 
When this egg hatched the tree 
objected to the movement of the 
small white grub, and, slowly 
pushing it out, grew around it a 
ball-shaped mass of soft, green 
tissue. 

All through the summer this 
little ball grew larger, and as it 
grew it hardened and browned, 
forming the marble-like growth we 
see so often on oak tree twigs. 

Inside this hard and woody nur¬ 
sery the helpless grub will pass the 
winter, growing larger as it feeds 
on the surrounding walls, pupat¬ 
ing, and finally eating its way to 
the outside world, a fully adult 
wasp, one of the,large family of 
tiny insects that we call the Gall- 
Wasps. 

Would we see the little insect for 
ourselves we need only gather a 
few marble-galls and place them in 
a glass jar, covering the mouth 
with muslin to prevent the emerg¬ 
ing wasps from escaping. 

But we must be careful to select 
only perfect galls. Some will show 
a neat round hole through which 
the adult inmate has already 
escaped. Others will have one 
whole side hacked away, for great- 
tits and nuthatches long ago 
discovered the dainty morsel 
contained in these tree-grown 
nurseries. 


150 MILLION YEARS OLD 

Two Southern Rhodesian girls 
recently found the fossilised bones 
of a dinosaur about 150 million 
years old. 

The dinosaur had been about 
the size of a donkey, and among 
its ribs were some smooth pebbles 
which, it is thought, the creature 
swallowed to aid its digestion, as 
crocodiles do today. 


Eric Gillell writes on two new war illins ... 

ISLAND COW AND 
DESERT FOX 


lade lo measure 
in a day 

One of the world’s most interest¬ 
ing coats was recently on view in 
a shop in the West End of London 
during National Wool Fashion 
Week. It is known as the Throck¬ 
morton Coat, and this is its 
romantic history. 

Sir John Throckmorton, master 
of Coiighton Court in Warwick¬ 
shire, one of England’s stately 
homes, one day stated that a coat 
could be created from raw wool 
between sunrise and sunset on a 
summer’s day. 

His friends said it was impos¬ 
sible, but Sir John made a wager 
that it could, and quietly made his 
arrangements. At 5 a.m. on 
June 25,1811, liis shepherd sheared 
two slicep and the wool was sent 
at full sfsecd to he made into 
cloth to John Coxeter at his 
mills near Newbury, Berkshire, 
j Coxefer's workpeople had a 
i busy day. But by four o’clock 
I that afternoon the raw wool had 
• been put by hand through all the 
various processes and turned into 
cloth. It had been spun, and the 
yam spooled, warped, loomed, and 
woven. The cloth had then been 
burred, milled, rowed, dyed dark 
brown, dried, sheared, and pressed. 

Impatiently awaiting the cloth 
was a Newbury tailor named Isaac 
White, As soon as it came to 
hand his son cut the coat and made 
it up in 2 hours 20 minutes. 

At 6J0 that vury evening, before 
a crowd of 5000, Sir John Throck¬ 
morton appeared in his new coat. 
And never did a Warwickshire 
squire cut a prouder figure! 

In this machine’age we go a 
little faster, and what is believed 
to be the modem record for 
making a suit “from the sheep’s 
back to the man’s ” is 2 hours 
9 minutes 461 seconds, set up in 
1931 by John Crowther and Sons 
of Milnsbridge, Huddersfield. 


KEEPING FIT IN 
WINTER 

1. Guiding principles 

A commonsense routine of liv¬ 
ing will help to keep you fit 
through the winter—fit for your 
favourite sport or fit simply for the 
sake of feeling well and happy! 

A routine must range from cor¬ 
rect breathing to sleep and diet. 
Exercises are not sufficient on their 
own. The routine, though, must 
be practised with moderation and 
flexibility. If it bores you it is 
failing in its purpose. 

Avoid the “medicine” attitude 
to keeping fit. You are not taking 
something with an unpleasant taste 
that will do you good. 

Everything you do towards fit¬ 
ness must be enjoyable in itself. • If 
you do not enjoy one particular 
set of exercises intended to keep 
you supple, then try something 
else which you do like. 

A happy state of mind is essen¬ 
tial to keeping fit. That is why 
you do not start by completely 
shunning cinemas, parties, and 
dances just because you hope to 
break that 100-yards record next 
summer! • V. S. 

Next week: Correct Breathing 


AcPpointment With Venus is a 
war film, but a very light¬ 
hearted and amusing one, with 
some patches of excitement in it, 
too. 

The trouble begins when the 
Germans occupy Armorel, “a 
small hump in the ocean near the 
Channel Islands.” So says the 
programme, but perhaps we may 
call the place Sark. The inhabi¬ 
tants, led by Barry Jones, do all 
that they can to make things diffi¬ 
cult for their temporary con¬ 
querors. 

In Whitehall a decision is made 
that speeds up life on Armorel 
considerably. It seems that Venus, 
a pedigree cow of extraordinary 


value, has been left behind there, 
and it is decided at the highest 
level that a small party must be 
landed to bring her off. 

Leading the intrepid raiders are 
David Niven and Glynis Johns, an 
A.T.S. girl who knows the island. 
They are aided by a young 
Armorel boy, and the whole 
adventure ends in triumph. 

Appointment With Venus would 
have been more convincing if the 
director had made up his mind 
more definitely whether he in- 


A vast plan for transforming the 
face of Central Asia—and its 

climate—has been proposed by a 
writer in a Soviet magazine. 

■ The three great Siberian rivers 
—Ob, Yenisei, and Lena—flow 
northwards and empty their waters 
uselessly into the Arctic Ocean ; 
the plan pro¬ 

poses to change 
their courses so 

that they flow 

southward and 
irrigate the de¬ 
serts of Central 

Asia and in due 

course, perhaps, 
make them as 
fertile as the 
Ukraine. 

The first task would be to build 
an enormous dam on the River 
Ob. This would form the biggest 
artificial lake in the world, seven 
times as big as the Sea of Azov, 
which has an area of 14,500 square 
miles. From this lake a canal 
would be dug' across the Turgai 
plateau to carry the water some 


tended to rely chiefly upon laughs 
or upon thrills. 

The photography is always 
lovely, but I found myself wishing 
once or twice that the picture had 
been made in colour. Summer in 
the Channel Islands can be de¬ 
lightful, and we could do with a 
breath of it even in a cinema in 
autumn. 

JJommel: The Desert Fox, 

which has been made from 
Brigadier Desmond Young’s well- 
known book on the German 
general, will arouse a great deal of 
discussion. 

Rommel was regarded during 
the desert warfare in North Africa 
as an able commander. 
He observed the rules of 
warfare and was a fairer 
foe than other German 
commanders. The film 
shows Rommel (played 
by James Mason) as a 
tough soldier, a good 
husband and father, and 
a general who had some 
thought for his men. 

Gradually he conies to 
realise that Hitler is a 
villain and a menace to 
the German nation. Dr. 
Strolin, Burgomaster of 
Stuttgart, informs Rom¬ 
mel of a plot to assassin¬ 
ate Hitler. 

At first Rommel will 
not listen. Later he joins the con¬ 
spiracy, which fails, and he is 
confronted with a terrible alter¬ 
native. 

The picture has the advantage 
of sequences from actual war films 
to make it more realistic, but it 
stands or falls by the portrait of 
the general. It" held my interest 
all through, and I did not feel (as 
some of my critical colleagues 
seem to have done) that the film 
is a tribute to a Nazi thug. 


600 miles to the Aral Sea. 

The salt water of the Aral Sea 
would eventually be turned fresh 
by the constant inflow of river 
water. From the Aral Sea the 
rising water would find its way 
into the dry beds of rivers which in 
ancient times flowed through 
Central Asia. 

The next phase 
would be to con¬ 
nect the River 
Yenisei with the 
Ob lake by 
means of another 
canal, and in due 
course the Lena 
would be linked 
with this great 
project. 

Such a gigantic scheme would 
irrigate wide areas of desert land, 
and promote forest growth to 
make the Siberian winters milder. 
It would also make it possible to 
produce huge quantities of cheap 
electricity. The author of the plan 
says his plan has been approved by 
the Soviet authorities. 



David Niven, Glynis Johns, and Patric 
Doonan in Appointment with Venus. 


WATER FOR CENTRAL ASIA’S DESERTS 
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"boy fights 

EAGLE 

From France comes this story 
of the heroism of an eleven-year- 
old boy, Armand Lacaze, who re¬ 
cently saved his little cousin 
Pierrette from serious injury. 

Armand was with Pierrette, who 
is only four, gathering nuts in the 
hills near their home at Hires, on 
the banks of the River Garonne, in 
the Pyrenees. 

Then, quite suddenly, out of the 
clear .sky above them, an eagle 
swooped down on Pierrette, who 
did her best to protect herself, 
shielding her face in her arms. 

Armand heard his cousin’s cries 
and at once ran to her rescue. He 
managed to seize one of the wings 
of the vicious bird and to drag it 
away; then, flinging it to the 
ground, he knelt on it and killed 
it with a stone. 

Taking Pierrette by the hand, the 
brave boy led her safely home. 
Except for scratched arms she was 
little the worse for her terrible 
experience, thanks to the prompt 
and extraordinarily brave action of 
her Cousin Armand. 

j -•-- 

SWITZERLAND’S 

FLEET 

The old joke about “the Swiss 
Navy ” has lost its point. The 
Swiss Shipping Company has 
placed orders for another eight 
vessels to be delivered during the 
coming year. 

The Swiss Government is to 
finance this new programme which 
will increase the Swiss merchant 
fleet by 60,000 tons. Switzerland 
needs it to. support her rapidly 
growing textile, engineering, and 
food trade.- 

It was in April 1941 that the 
Swiss Government created a mer¬ 
chant marine by decree, appointing 
Basle, on the Rhine, as the port of 
registry. By 1950 the fleet num¬ 
bered 16 vessels, with a gross ton¬ 
nage of 48,372, 

During 1949 some 2i million 
tons of goods entered and left by 
the port of Basle. 


The Children's Newst^a^er, November 3, l9Sf 


Af 17 EUcts Howe started 
work in a cotton machinery 
factory in Massachusetts, 
and he realised how the 
laborious process of hand 
sewing made articles of 
clothing comparatively 
rare and very expensive 



Pioneers 


So Howe devised 
a sewing-machine 
But though his 
model surpassed 
five' picked 
seamstresses in a 
test of speed and 
quality, no one 
would invest . 
money in it. | 


62, ELIAS HOWE, 

® setvin"-machine invenlor 




Leaving his country 
to try to sell the 
patent rights abroad, 
Howe returned 
penniless and 
found several 
imitations on 
the market. Court 
proceedings followed 
and Howe won theday 


The value of his machine 
had now become obvious 
and this sudden change 
of fortune enabled Howe 
to market his machine — 
undoubtedly one of the 
greatest labour-saving 
devices ever made. 



IN CANADA’S FOUR MARITIME PROVINCES 


Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh are due to spend the 
last few days of their tour in the 
four eastern provinces of Canada. 
Known as the Maritimes, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfound¬ 
land all have long coastlines, and 
so their people are more concerned 
with seafaring than other Cana¬ 
dians. 

Maritimers are direct descen¬ 
dants, in many cases, of some of 
Canada’s first settlers, so it is not 
surprising they treasure traditions. 

That is why a noonday cannon 
still sounds every day at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and why the 18th- 
century cannon, used to repel the 
French when they tried to capture 
Newfoundland, still stand on 
Signal Hill overlooking St. John’s 
Harbour. - 

Saint John, New Brunswick’s 
largest city and ice-free port, and 
the capital, Fredricton, were settled 
in 1783 by United Empire 
Loyalists banished from the U.S.A.- 
for remaining faithful to Britain. 

Saint John is the best place on 
the Bay of Fundy to see the tidal 
bore. The bore meets the waters 
of the St. John River at its estuary 
and turns them back, creating the 
“Reversing Falls.” 

Around this bay, and also on 
Nova Scotia’s wild Atlantic coast, 
are many fishing villages, the most 
famous being Lunenberg, the home 


of “Blue Nose” schooners tijat 
still use sail to go out to the fish¬ 
ing grounds many hundreds of 
miles away. 

In contrast, Halifax, capital of 
Nova Scotia, has seen some of the 
largest liners and warships afloat. 
This is appropriate because Samuel 
Cunard was born here. 

. In 1830 Cunard proposed a m.ail 
service between Halifax and Liver¬ 
pool, and ten years- later his 


A C N correspondent in 
Canada here concludes his 
notes about the great sights 
along the royal route. 

Britannia started it. Also, his 
Royal William was the first vessel 
to cross the Atlantic solely under 
steam, in 1833. 

Halifax has always been a 
strategic port, and its main forti¬ 
fication, the Citadel, which was 
built shortly after the city was 
founded, still overlooks the city 
today. 

While seafaring is important to 
Nova Scotia, there are many 
farmers, apple-growers, and coal¬ 
miners. The province is also 
famous for maple syrup. 

Every spring as soon as the sap 
of the maple trees -begins to run 
children and their parents go out 
into the woods for whole days to 
collect it into buckets. When full, 
the buckets are emptied into large 


pots Over wood fires which boil the 
sap down to syrup. 

Newfoundland is the youngest 
province (it only joined Canada in 
1949), but was the first to be 
settled. John Cabot, sailing from 
Bristol, visited it in 1497 ; and in 
1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert took 
possession of the island for Queen 
Elizabeth at what is now St. John’s. 

Sir Humphrey probably stood 
within sight of Signal Hill, on 
which now stands Cabot Tower, 
It was here in 1901 that the Italian 
inventor. ' Marconi, received the 
first wireless signal to be sent 
across the Atlantic. 

From St. John’s the fishermen go 
to the Grand Banks, the world’s 
largest fishing ground for cod. 

Much fishing, too, is done close 
to shore from small dorys, which 
are often managed by one man, or, 
at the most, a family. These 
people have a hard life farming the 
rocky land behind their homes as 
well as fishing, but they are happy 
at their work and can often be 
heard singing one of Newfound¬ 
land’s 200 sea-songs. 

Even in St. John’s, the capital, 
there has been hardship, because 
three times in its history the city 
has been totally destroyed by fire. 
But despite fire, the savagery of 
gales, and other difficulties, the 
people of St. John’s and of all 
Newfoundland remain proud and 
indomitable. 


CENTENARIAN 

STEAMER 

The white pleasure-steamer 
Malaren has long been & familiar 
sight in Stockholm, as she waited 
close to the famous Town Hall to 
take passengers to the distant 
villages on the lake from which 
she takes her name. But at last 
the years.have overtaken her, and 
she has been sold to the ship- 
breakers. 

She is one of the small pleasure- 
steamers with pipe-stem funnels 
which provided the pleasantest way 
of exploring the many islands and 
lakes of Scandinavia. But the 
rising cost of coat, in particular, is 
forcing them out of business. 

With their passing, it is not only 
the tourist who will suffer; the 
people of the distant hamlets rely 
on these little steamers for their 
staple foods and few luxuries, as 
well as for the summer guests who 
eke out the hard living derived 
from fishing and crofting. 

The Malaren, oldest of all the 
steamers, was built in 1848 at 
Norrkoping in Sweden, and has 
sailed under no fewer than eight 
different names during her century 
of service. But with the passing 
years, nearly every bit of the 
original vessel has been replaced. 

Even now, the hull of the 
Malaren may have years of useful 
life before her—as a barge. 


ALL ABOUT THE 
NAVY 

Over the Admiralty Arch in 
London is a library (now being re¬ 
organised) which contains 110,000 
books about the Royal Navy; 
indeed, it is thought that it con¬ 
tains every book ever written 
about the Navy. 

From the books and records 
here it can be found out where any 
naval ship was on any day during 
the past eighty years, and possibly 
for two centuries before. Among 
its historic treasures are the three 
volumes of Captain Cook’s Pacific 
journey, with notes in the hand¬ 
writing of “Bread-Fruit” Bligh, 
later Captain of the Bounty. 


GREENMANTLE, JOHN BUCHAN’S FAMOUS THRILLER, TOLD IN PICTURES (7) 



Dick, - Mr, Blenkiron, and' Peter, with one of 
Sandy’s wild men, Mere to go to Erzerum 
separately from Frau von Einem. She had taken 
Sandy with her, believing him to be a leader of 
Mohammedan fanatics. The others Ment by 
train to Angora and there hired an old car. On 
the road its steering gear broke, and it plunged 
into SM’ampy ground. They Mere unhurt, but 
their chance of reaching Erzerum seemed remote. 


They Mere anxious to get to Erzerum to spoil 
Von Einem’s game of using a Moslem prophet 
to inspire the Turks to turn defeat into victory. 
Outside a lonely inn they found an empty car 
and “ bagged ” it. The officers who had been 
using it ran out and fired after them. “ Rasta 
M'as there and he kneM’ you,” said Peter to Dick. 
“ He is an angry little man, and I observe that 
on this road there is a telcgraph.” 


“ He s got to get to a telegraph office first, said 
Dick, and drove on fast. But M'hen they reached 
the next toMn, sentries stopped them and took 
them to an officer, mIio said a M'ire had come 
saying the car had been stolen, and that tM’o of 
tlie thieves M'ere notorious spies. They demanded 
to see the Governor, to M'hom they mentioned 
Vqn Einem. He started, and said they might go 
on to Erzerum, but an officer must go M'ith them., 


At Erzerum they reported to Headquarters 
and there found—Stumm, the man Dick had 
knocked out back in Germany! ” So,” he 

said, “ the little Dutchmen 1 We meet again 
aftet many days , . . These fools of Turkish 
police said the Dutchmen were dead, but I 
had a happier inspiration . . . We shall have 
long, happy hours together,” he continued; 
“ I’m going to take you all home M'ith me I ” 


There is no hliiffing Stumm, and if looks as ihoiigh their game is up. 


See next week’s instalment 
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UPc Stiver 
Gentleman Mgatn 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 
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The story so far 

Sarah Seatallan, an orphan, has 
run away from her cruel guardian. 
Lord Lydeard. With Martin Sher¬ 
wood she is hiding in the ruined 
Wizard’s Tower on the Silver 
Gentleman’s estate. Towards dawn 
they are alarmed by the sound of 
someone trying to pick the lock 
of the door. 

Siege at Sunrise 

Martin?” 
voice rustled 
softly through the darknes. 

. “Yes.” 

“There's somebody outside.” 
Her voice was tense, but not 
frightened. “The Silver Gentle¬ 
man promised to send us food in 
the morning, but-” 

“If it were one of his men he'd 
knock and speak.” 


“ A RE you awake, 
Sarah’s 


eye-level. Carefully^ a fraction of 
an inch at a time, he eased it side¬ 
ways into its socket. When the 
lock clicked, Lydeard would meet 
with an unexpected disappoint¬ 
ment ! 

There must be a lower bolt to 
match. He stooped and found it. 
It was stiffer. At first it would not 
budge. He strained at it. Then, 
without warning; it moved 
violently, barking his knuckles so 
that they bled, and making a high- 
pitched squeak that must have 
been heard outside. 

For an instant there was a frozen 
silence on both sides of the door. 
Then came the croaking voice of 
Lord Lydeard, no longer whisper- 
ing- 

“Since we appear to have dis¬ 
turbed your slumbers, Sarah, 
perhaps you will have the good¬ 
ness to unlock the door?” 

Martin’s fingers closed round the 
girl’s arm, signalling to her to 
remain silent. 


“Then who can it be?” 

Martin did not answer. InsteacI, 
he cautiously thrust aside his deer¬ 
skin rug and rose to his feet. 
Pistol in hand, he crept silently 
across to the door and listened. 
The faint noises in the lock con¬ 
tinued. Placing his ^ar against the 
stout timber he was able to make 
cut voices in stealthy conference. 

“How much longer, fellow?” 

“Give me just another minute, 
my lord, just another minute. If 
I had daylight, now-” 

“We shall have daylight, you 
dolt, if you take much longer over 
it!” 

“It is a mighty ounning old 
lock, my lord, not one that a man 
would meet with every day.” 

“Talk less, and get the door 
open.” 

“’Very good, my lord.” 

There was silence, then, but for 
the low scrapings and fumblings 
in the lock. But Martirr had 
heard enough to confirm his worst 
fears. “My lord” outside was 
certainly not Lord Meriton. 
Almost certainly he was Lord 
Lydeard. He had lost no time in 
tracking down the runaways! 

Nor were his lordship and the 
lock-picker alone. As Martin 
listened, hardly daring to breathe, 
he could hear booted feet shifting 
uneasily on the stone steps, and 
once he caught the phrase, in the 
harsh voice of the unseen lord; 
“. . . and when he opens it, stand 
ready to rush in! ” 

guDDENLY Martin was aware of a 
warm presence beside him in 
the dark. Sarah had risen, too, 
and crept forward to listen. Lift¬ 
ing her mouth to his ear, she whis¬ 
pered: “It’s Lydeard. Has the 
door no bolts?” 

Why had he not thought of that 
before? He put up his hand and 
groped. Yes, there was a bolt at 


“It is rather childish not to 
answer, my dear,” continued the 
man outside. “Doors do not bolt 
themselves. And although I know 
the country bumpkins call this the 
Wizard's Tower, and declare it 
haunted, you will not expect me 
to be frightened away by such 
fables.” Still they made no reply. 
Lord Lydeard went on in a 
threatening tone; “Unbolt this 
door at once, Sarah! A fine dance 
you have led us, half across 
England! Every minute you defy 
me will make it worse for you in 
the long run . . . Here, fellow,' 
finish with this lock for a start!” 

The scrapings and fumblings 
began again. Martin judged it 
time to speak. 

“I do not know who you are, or 
by what right you try to break into 
this tower,”, he called, “but I have 
a loaded pistol here. If I hear any 
more noises from the keyhole, I 
shall fire through it—which will 



1 Which is the longest Psalm? 

2 What is balsa wood? 

3 What is the meaning of "in 
camera”? 

4 A remonstrance is—an over¬ 
sight, something v.'hich can 
be moved, or a protest? 

5 Who are the men known as 
“Flynn’s Mob”? 

6 What is a comptometer? 

7 In what sport would you use 
a kayak? 

8 Who said “Off with her 
head”? 
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not be pleasant for the fellow who 
is making them.’’ 

This view seemed to be shared 
by at least one person on the other 
side of the door, for the sounds 
ceased abruptly. 

“J AM not quite clear who you 
are, young man,” retorted 
Lord Lydeard, “but, if you con¬ 
tinue to stand between me and my 
lawful ward, my men will leave 
you cold as mutton.” 

“Your ward? What on earth 
are you talking about?” It was 
worth trying, thought Martin 
grimly. Anything to gain time! 

“Yes, my ward. And you know 
very well what 1 am talking about. 
Do you think I can’t tell her horse, 
even by moonlight?” 

Sarah let out a tiny groan of 
vexation.^ Of course, their two 
horses, stabled on the ground-floor 
, of the tower, made it useless to 
pretend any longer. 

“Yes, I am here, my lord,” she 
said coldly. 

“Then come out.” 

“Why should I?” 

“Because, if you do not, we 
shall merely break down the 
door.” 

“ And why should I save you the 
trouble?” 

“To save the skin of the inter¬ 
fering young man you have in 
there with you! If you will come 
quietly home now, he will not be 
touched. If we have to batter 
down the door it will be the w'orse 
for him.” 

Sarah turned to Martin in the 
darkness. “He means it,” she said 
with a catch in her voice. “I 
think, for your sake, I ought-” 

“No!” Martin swung away 
from her. “Mind yourself,” he 
said, groping for the table. He 
set it on end against the door and 
piled up the stools against it for 
extra weight. 

It would be no easy task for 
Lord Lydeard’s men to break down 
the door. Even if he had a large 
party with him, they could not all 
come against it at once—that was 
the advantage of the flight of steps 
outside. 

JJaving finished his barricade, 
Martin found his boots and 
put them on. He felt better at 
once. No one, he thought with a 
grin, could feel quite at ease facing 
a villain like Lord Lydeard in 
stockinged feet. 

"You are very cool,” Sarah 
murmured. 

“I shall warm up as time goes 
on.” 

“I wonder what they are.doing 
now?-” 

“Let’s see.”' As it was impos- 

■ sible to see anything through the 
narrow slits in the walls of their 
room, he led the way up the stair- 

■ case ta the upper part of the tower. 

As the Silver Genjlerrian had 
told them, it was open to the sky— 
a sky which was now turning pale 
with the approach of dawn. There 
were windows at this level. They 
peered cautiously over the mOss- 
grown sills. They could make out 
seven or eight horses tethered 
under the trees. No men were 
visible, but they could be heard 
crashing about in the thickets. 

“Do you think,” Sarah said, 

Centislied On page 10 
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for Rowntree's Gumsters I "iAr "Ar ★ 
■' ■' . i 


“HERE’S A 

/GOOD TRICK!” 

SAYS 



jIB 





And for long-lasting, refreshing, real fruit flavours, - 
Rownlree’s Fruit Gums are matchless, too, Gumsters! 






CIRLS' MODEL 

Handsome design on 
best quality leather 
strap, or Cordeite 

Posts 1'‘ extra 



BOYS'MODEL 

Round snape with 
luminous dial, on 
leather 
strap. 

Post i Pk^. F- extra 


39 '- 



12 MONTHS’ GUARANTEE 

Please state if over 10 years old, when /onger strop wiU be sent 

Both models, have handsome chromium case, 
Swiss lever movement, and unbreakable glass 

WATCHES 

S Established 1935 




Call at our showrooms or send remittance by Registered Post, or C.O.D. 

Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agents : 

C. R. HEHRY (SA LES) LTD. ( Dept. C.N.), 73 HEW BOHD ST., LOHDON, W. 1 

Showrooms 3rd Floor —a— 


Nature Study— a new and , practical 

approach to the observation of animals and 
birds is encouraged by introducing children to 


DOG 

SPOTTING 


© The identification of each breed 
and recording when seen. 

9 Instructive outdoor activity. 

O Encourages kindness to animals. 

The first step to an intimate knowledge 
of animal life. 

A leaflet has been prepared to enable'observers to 
begin this absorbing occupation. Available free in 
bundles of 50 to teachers and youth leaders from 

EDUCATION ( J ) DEPARTMENT 

NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 

8, Clifford Street; London, W. I. 
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TH£R.E/ifi£SiXD/fFER£AIT CHOCOLATES 

’’'""x or plain with six super chocolates— 
ing from smooth, soft Turki^ Delight 


ingiromsmooin,sou iurKibn 
eamy Caramel. Not easy to choose 
:h to go for first. But first and last— 

CAL£y TRAV FOR CHO/CS/ 



TCl 


Made by 
CaUy cf Ncrwidi 



FREE! STAMP of the YEAR 

FIJI Is. The first British Colonial Health 
Stamp issued in Fiji. This superb mint 
stamp FREE showing Fijian footballer to 
all requesting our famous discount Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. stamp. This will only be 
a short issue, do not delay—write to-day to: 

R. & E. WILLIAMS 

(Dept. C N) 

28 Farm Close, Ickenliam, Middlesex 


PHENOMENAL FREE OFFER 

ABSOLUTELY FREE, 

We will send to all who 
atsk to see a Selection 
of Windsor Stamps On 
Approval this large Long 
RUSSIAN AIR MAIL 
stamp issued in 1946, 
absolutely free. 

As you can see, it depicts 
a Russian Fetliakov-8 
Heavy Bomber vrar- 
plane loading up with bombs 
^ in the snow. You simply 
* must get-this most interest¬ 
ing stamp in order to improve 
tiio value' and interest of 
your cullccLion—and remember IT IS YOURS FREE FROM US. 

To oliiaiu it, just write for Russian Bomber. Stamp Free and ask to see a 
selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval. Phase enclose 2id. stamp with 
your letter for our postage to you. Write >'ow to: 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C N), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 




LARGE FRENCH 


COLONIAL STAMPS 


This" superb and colourful gift of 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 
showing SHIPS, ANIMALS, NATIVE 
WARRIORS, etc.,-will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE to all stamp collectors 
who write asking to see our famous discount 
Pictorial Approvals. 

IN ADDITION we will also send you a coupon 
by which you can obtain FREE MEMBER¬ 
SHIP of OUR STAMP CLUB and get 
SEVERAL FREE GIFTS EACH MONTH and 
other benefits Please send 2id. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP Go .DeptCNSI. BRIDGNORTH 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


JIM Peters, of Essex Beagles, has 
been awarded the C. N. Jack- 
son Memorial Cup for his record- 
breaking Marathon victory at 
Birmingham earlier this year. 
Arthur Wint, the big Vv^est Indian, 
is to receive the Harvey Memorial 
Cup as the best A.A.A. champion 
of the year; this is for his 880- 
yards triumph at the White City 
in 1 minute 49.6 seconds. 

The George Hogsflesh Memorial 
Trophy, for the best junior athlete, 
goes jointly to George Broad, of 
Herne Hill Harriers, and George 
Ellis, Keswick Grammar School 
boy. George Broad won the junior 
A.A.A. pole vault and long jump 
this summer, and Ellis shares the 
title for finishing third in the senior 
A.A.A. 100-yards and 220-yards 
events. 

Jn women’s athletics; the best 
county champion of the year is 
Miss Sylvia Cheeseman, of the 
Spartan Ladies’ Club, and she thus 
becomes the holder of the Lady 
Noel Curtis-Bennett trophy, pre¬ 
sented by the Middlesex Women’s 
A.A.A. She equalled the British 
women’s record of 11 seconds in 
the 100 yards. 

J^EiTH Collar gave up soccer to 
concentrate on table tennis, and 
has become one of the finest 
doubles players in the game. But 
recently, hearing that his old club, 
Clapton, was in need of players, 
Keith decided to get out his boots 
once more and make a soccer 
“come-back.” 

'J'hrce separate parties of well- 
known speedway riders are 
now on their way to begin winter 
tours in overseas countries. One 
team, under the captaincy of 
veteran Jack Parker (Belle Vuc) 
will be riding in Australia, where a 
series of Test Matches will be 
contested. His younger brother, 
Norman Parker (Wimbledon), is a 
member of the party which v/ill 
tour New Zealand. The third 
party, bearing the title of the 
British Empire and mainly com¬ 
posed of riders from the Second 
and Third Divisions of the Speed¬ 
way League, will be riding in 
South Africa. 

SPECIAL 500-mark piece (nearly 
17s) is to be minted in Finland 
next year to commemorate the 
Olympic Games at Helsinki. 


J^AYMOND Parry, a Derbyshire 
schoolboy, was captain of the 
English Schools football team last 
year. Recently, although still only 
15, he played for Bolton Wan¬ 
derers. He comes from a foot¬ 
balling family, his brother Jack 
being a member of Derby County’s 
senior team, and his brother Glyn 
a Derby reserve. 

\ USTRALIA will compete in the 
Olympic winter sports at Oslo 
next February, for the first time 
in history. It will be interesting to 
see how they fare, for opportuni¬ 
ties for ski-ing, ice-skating, and 
toboganning are comparatively 
rare in Australia. 

^LAN Treen of Codsall Second¬ 
ary School, Staffs., has just 
completed another successful 
swimming season. For the second 
year running he has won the 
Staffordshire junior and senior and 
the Midlands junior and senior 
100-yards back-stroke champion¬ 
ships. In addition, he also has the 
National junior tide for the same 
event. Not content with-these five 
titles, he has established five new- 
record times! 

J^OGER Bannister, our national 
mile champion, and one of the 
most popular athletes in Britain, 
has decided to take a rest from the 
track and to concentrate on his 
medical studies at St. Mary’s 
Hospital until the spring. Thus 
when the time comes for him to 
begin training again, in prepara¬ 
tion for the Helsinki Olympics 
next summer, Roger Bannister will 
give all his concentration to his 
athletics. 

w. G. Quaife, for over 30 years 
a stalwart of Warwickshire 
County cricket, died recently at 
the age of 79. He scored over 
36,000 runs, took 930 wickets for 

27 runs each, and played in seven 
Test Matches against Australia. 
He had the distinction of scoring 
a century -in his first appearance 
for Warwickshire, and another on 
his last appearance in 1928. 

J]lCHTEEN - YEAR - OLD Ronnlc 
Moore, Wimbledon's New 
Zealand speedway star, finished 
the season in grand style. In the 
final meeting he won all his six 
races and twice set up a new track 
record. 


Ube Silver C5entlem?tn Hgaiii 



RAK€ 

FOREIGN 
MATCHeOX 

LABELS free! 

Do you collect matchbox-labels ? 
The Scissors Club has been formed to 
encourage this absorbing hobby. It 
costs nothing to join, and members are 
ottered badges, albums and 100 differ¬ 
ent foreign labels—all free of charge. 

There’s lots of fun in being a phil- 
lumenist (matchbox-label collector)— 
write to-day for the folder that tells 
you all about the Scissors Club, but 
please enclose a 
X stamped, addressed 
envelope. 

'' SAM SCISSORS 
Norvic Match Co. Ltd. 
33/34 Chancery Lane, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 



TABLE SOCCER 

I’atetit Xo. 638860 

FULL OF REAL SOCCER THRILLS 

22 ininiaturo men. ball ami coals. F.A. 
Eulcs aclaptod. Fouls, Offsidox. Cornerg, 
etc. 100% Self-righting PATENT men. 

•^THE ORIGINAL GAME with ^ 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS! 

GAME OF 
SKILL! 

Prices 10/11, 
,14/11 and 
18^11 post free 
“NEWFOOTY** 
CO. (Dept. A), 
RICE LANE, 
LIVERPOOL, 9 
Send 2d, stamp for further details. 
Obtainable from leading toy shops. 



FREE 


FINE K.'G. VI 
CATALOGUE 

Listing 3,000 stamps >vith 100 illustrations. 
Just ask to see our Amazing Bargain 
Approvals. Send 3cl'. for our postage anb 
lists.. You may join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,“ Sul). 1/-. Y'ou receive Badge. 
Membership Card listing fine gifts, anc 
Approvals nioiuhly, 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP. Dept. 43, 
_C ANTERBUR Y. JKent._ 

Grand Surprise Packet FREE! 

MAP, SHIP, TRIANGULAR 
AND AIR STAMPS 

The whole colleciion free to those requestin' 
our fatuous Approvals and enclosing 2^d. for 
postage. Good discount, write today. 

L. E. THOMPSON 

2 WESTERN GARDENS, LONDON. W.S 


4^5 FREE! 


2 HUNGARY 
HORTY 
PICTORIALS 

and 

50 Different Whole World—FREE! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/5, and 
will be sent to all collectors asking to see 
my Discount Approvals and enclosing 25d. 
stamp for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), Hillside, 
Marton, Whitegate, WinsTord, Cheshire. 


THE ROYAL VISIT 

When Princess lilizalcth last visited C.anada, 
with tho King and Queen and Princess 
Margaret, Canada issued a special set of 
stamps commemorating the event. This fine 
set, showing tlieir Mni'-f-ties, the two young 
princesses, and the Canadian Xational War 
Memorial, ia free to applicants for Approvals 
enclosing 2id. postage. Mention C’.X. 


Conliniied from page 9 

“ that they are gathering wood to 
burn down the door?” 

“No. But I should like to think 
so!” 

“Why?” 

“Because the smoke would be 
seen for miles—and the Silver 
Gentleman would realise what was 
happening.” 

They were not left long in 
doubt. Half a dozen men emerged 
from the woodland carrying a log. 
Another figure, clearly Lord 
Lydeard, stalked beside them. 

“H’m, they’ve found a battering- 
ram,” grunted Martin. 

“Isn’t there anything we can 
throw down at them?” she asked 
ferociously. They looked round. 
The upper chamber was ruinous, 
but none of the stones was loose 
enough to detach. The floor was 


littered with charred and rotten 
fragments of the wood which had 
once been part of the roof. 

JJeavy footsteps could now be 
- . be heard on the steps outside. 
Crash! The whole tower echoed 
as the log swung against the door. 
Then again —crash ! It could only 
be a matter of minutes before it 
yielded. 

“You stay here,” said Marlin 
briefly. “They can only come up 
these stairs one at a time.” He 
loosened his sword in its scabbard 
and looked to the priming of his 
pistol. It was almost full daylight 
now. 

“Hold them as long as you 
can,” she said. “But give me your 
flint and steel. I have an idea.” 

What is Sarah's idea? Will it 
help them to escape? See next 
week's thriliing instalment. 



R. D. Harrison, Roydon, Ware 


1000 STAMPS 6'9 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GT. BRITAIN 

500, 3/3; 250, 1/9; 100, 1/*. JIEITISII 
COLOXIALS. all large pictorials, lOO, 
1/6; 200, 3/6; 300. 6/9. AIKMAILS, 
25, 1/9; 50. 3/3; 100, 6/9. TRIAXdU- 
LAPS, 10, I/O; 25. 4/9. RAILWAY 
EXOIXES, 10, !/•; 25.2/6. All Post Free. 
12-page Bargain Catalogue Free. 
APPROVALS. 

TATLOW’S. Eckington, Sheffield. 


OLYMPIC GAMES FREE 


This fine mint Athletic Set from MOXACO I 
d-picting OLYMPIC HURDLER, RUXXER g 
and DISCUS THROWER will be sent I 
.absolutely FREE to all gimuiue applicants I 
for Approvals sending 2^(1. stamp for i 
postage. I 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), | 

Newton, West Kirby, CHESHIRE. J 
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BOYS AND GIBL'S 


“SWISS” WRIST WATCHES 

40/., 


ONLY 


POST 

"paid 




Boys’ Model 121 
R E L I A B I- E 
SWISS TIME¬ 
KEEPER— 

Strong Chrome 
case,realleatlier 
strap, unbreak¬ 
able glass, lumi¬ 
nous dial and 
hands. Large 
sweep second 
hand. 

2-YEAR 

WRITTEN GUARANTEE 40/-ONLY 

Girls’ Model 123 . 
RELIABLE SWISS 
TIMEKEEPER— 
Smart chrome case, 
real leather strap, 
unbreakable glass, 
clear dial and 
figures. 2-YEAR 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
40/- ONLY 

Send cash NOW for immediate delivery, 
y days'approval or full money refunded. Hurry 
/o secure these unrepeatable bargains. Best 
value in the country. 

W. D. MORGAN & CO. LTD. 

(Dept. CN8), 2 Gray’s Inn Rd., London,W.C.1 



ZSSiUunlonlS 

LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 

tfAVE NO EQUAL 



iL®T'ir 

►—toy 


STONE BUILDING BRICKS 

The kJddies will never grow tired of 
playing with Lott's Bricks. Strongly 
made of coloured iiriiiicial stone and 
indpstructihle. Compirte with plansfor 
modern and Tudor s t yle m odel houses 
Chemistry Sets and Spare Apparatus 
for older children. 

StoCked by Toy Shops everywhere. ^ 
SSSS Abk your Dealer for particulars. 






At£cS*0Jt§*0€i*!fS 



BUILD 
Your Own 
MICRO-MUSEUM 

IVy^ICROJlCDEI/ inakins Is a serious hohbj 
iVl enjoyed by amateur craftsmen of all 
.ages ia all parts of the world. Each model 
oiitadls hours of engrossing and pleasurable 
concentration in constructing these three- 
dimensional voluraetrio models of authentic 
realism. Cost pence but sell for pounds 
I^cos; Famous and Historic Buildings; Old 
Galleons; Warships; Engineering Subjects, 
etc. 

Send 2}d. 
stamp for 
Illustrated 
Descriptive 
Folder of 
100 Models. 
MICROMODELS 
LTD. 

No. 3 (N) Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 



THREE WORLDS IN 
THE MORNING SKY 



By the CN 

Wenus, Mars, and Saturn now 
adorn the morning sky, where 
they may be seen during Novem¬ 
ber apparently not far from each 
other. 

They are in the south-east before 
sunrise, between 5.30 and 6.30 
being the best time to seek them. 
Venus will be clearly visible until 
sunrise, and may even be detected 
long after it if her exact position 
be followed, for she is very 
brilliant just now. 

As our star- _ 

map shows, the 
three planets are 
almo'st in a line 
at the present 
time, though a 
week later Venus 
will seem to have 
approached Saturn to the extent 
indicated by the arrow. Therefore 
the third-magnitude star Beta-in- 
Virgo, which next week appears so 
close to Venus, will by the follow¬ 
ing week be seen to be far from 
her. 

It will be most interesting to 
note the gradual approach of 
Venus to Saturn during the next 
three weeks, until by November 
21 Venus passes, below Saturn 
only the width of the Full Moon 
away. The third-magnitude star 
Gamma-in-Virgo appears very near 
to Saturn, and all three will be in 
the field-of-view of binoculars or 
telescopes of low powers. 

A rare and charming celestial 
picture will thus be seen. Venus 
will be almost at half-moon phase, 
while Saturn (with a sphere 
appearing about half the diameter 
of Venus) will be close by, with 
what looks like a streak of light 
across it and projecting from each 
side, resembling a double-convex 
lens seen edgewise. This is 
Saturn’s famous Ring System as it 
is presented toward the Earth at 
present. 

Saturn is actually nearly ten 
times the diameter of Venus, its 
width being 75,100 miles compared 
with the 7600 miles of Venus. It 


Astronomer 

is Saturn’s much greater distance 
from us that accounts for his 
apparent smallness. He is now 
950 million miles distant, but 
Venus is only 62 million miles 
away, though rapidly receding. 
We see, therefore, that though they 
are apparently so near to one 
another, a vast distance separates 
them. 

This applies also in the case of 
Mars, which is now 187 million 
miles distant, or three times farther 
than Venus, which makes him 
appear very small by comparison. 
But Mars is approaching us, and 
next spring he will be nearer than 
any other planet, a splendid and 
most interesting object in the night 
sky. He will overtake Saturn 
about the middle of next month, 
appearing very close to the ringed 
world on December 19, when, by 
comparison, the rosy tint of Mars 
will be obvious. 

RELATIVE SPEEDS 

The changing positions of the 
planets as we see them depend 
largely upon their own speed rela¬ 
tive to one another, as well as their 
proximity to us. Thus the obvious 
slowness of Saturn is in part due to 
that great world travelling at the 
average rate of only 350 miles a 
minute, whereas that of Mars is 900 
miles a minute, and Venus 1320 
miles a minute. The Earth aver¬ 
ages 1100 miles a minute. 

The average speed is given 
because a planet in perihelion, its 
nearest to the Sun, travels faster 
than it does when at aphelion, its 
farthest from the Sun. 

The Earth, for example, is at 
present travelling faster every day, 
and will continue to do so until 
January 2, when it reaches peri¬ 
helion. 

One result for us is that our 
world speeds over the “winter 
half ’’ of its orbit quicker than the 
“summer half,” so we are blessed 
with seven more days in the 
.“summer half” of the year—for 
which we are grateful! G. F. M. 


PEAT PETROL 

Experiments have been started 
in Eire to extract petrol from peat. 

The slow distillation of peat to 
produce nitrate fertiliser has been 
a commercial practice for a long 
time there, as well as in other parts 
of the world where there are peat 
bogs. 

Now an effort is being made to 
extract oil from the residue which 
remains after distillation, and 
which contains bituminous sub¬ 
stances. It is anticipated that the 
oil could be refined as petrol. 

If the experiments are successful 
it would open a new era of pros¬ 
perity for the country, as it has over 
three million acres of peat bogs. 


YOUNG QUIZ—Answers 

Psalm 119. 

Very light wood, used in model 
aeroplanes. 

Privately. 

A protest. 

The flying padres of Australia. 

A form of calculating machine. 
Canoeing. 

8 The Queen, in Alice in Wonderland. 


ANOTHER RADIO WON! 

The first prize of a Radio offered 
in Competition No. 10 has been 
won by; 

Pauline Revill, 

Broad View, 

105 Beacon Hill, 

Newark, Notts, 

whose entry was correct and 
adjudged the most neatly-written. 

Those next in order of merit 
have been awarded Ten-shilling 
Notes. They are; 

Richard Noble, Huddersfield; 
Dorothy Thomson, Grangemouth; 
Jack Long, Sheffield; Bill Dunlop’, 
Oban; Salli-anne Blatch, North 
Weald; Ann McDiarmid, Paisley; 
Paul Rayton, Cleethorpes; Hazel 
Cowley, Saltergate; Marjorie Hay¬ 
ward, Maidstone;, Carole Porter, 
Bath. 

Solution ; Sailing-ship, satchel, scat, 
shield, shelf, shell, shirt, shoes, 
sketch, socks, spectacles, spire, 
sponge, square, steamer, stick, stool, 
strap, suit, sun, and others. 


, L 
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AND EVEN DAD 
WON'T BE ABLE TO RESIST THEM 




TELL ME: The queen of quiz 
games. Spin the wheel and roll 
out the questions ! Endless fun for 
any age. Any numberof players, 
the very thing for your party. ^'O 


RAIL RACE : Travel over Britain’s 
railways with miniature engines on 
large stout map. Plan your own 
winning routes and be thrilled by 
"incident cards.” 2-6 players. 
For family and children’s 
parties. l7'“ 




TURNO: An entirely new 
patented game of tactics for two 
players. As easy as draughts. Pro¬ 
vides many hours of fascinating q, 
entertainment. T’- 


FLOUNDERING : A great party 
game. Players collect their flounders 
by a throw of the dice and rob 
opponents of their catches. No age 
limit, even children of five can 
join. Hilarious fun. »'O 



CAPPIT: A game for 2-4 players, 
who try to "Catch and Cap ” their 
opponents. As easy as ludo, 
but much more exciting. 


9f. 


Obtainable from good toyshops and departmental stores. 

If your dealer cannot supply, write for address of nearest stockist to : 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD., Dept. C, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 


A NEW 

BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
for all ages. 

Price 5/- Post Free 
BCM/TRICKS 

45 Royal College Street, London, N.VV.l 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2id, stamp for price List, 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


Secome a tVesfervt 

IWBOY OUTFIT 

COWGIRL OUTFIT 

SHINING HlTAl ' 



BAPOE FREE 


I'j 


f i 5/- deposit, 4/- Monthly. 

lA i Don’t Be An Ordinary 
' 411 I 1 W R] H Hombre 

This is a two tone Sueclctto 
Leather graiaed Cowboy 
SJicriff’s outfit coiisistin'j: of 
ti’oustTS, chaps, hat, cufis, 
holster, neckerrhitf, spurs, 
l«Triat. Or COMrLETE COWGIRL OUTFIT. 
Attrartively Jiietalled. Get this outfit and bo 
the best .■iiitl highest rauk-iu your district. 
Suitable boys and girls aged 6 to 12 years. 

SINGING FATHER 
XMAS IQLonlv 



INC POST 


REAL MOVIE 

DnnicrrnD 

s :!UaS.;r:u!i 

Trip-w-the-MooUf/c 

Real MOVIE Tilm Projector. NOT TO RE 
CONFUSED with Magic Lanterns, works ril 
dry battery. Youngsters can give own lilni 
shows. Titles; “Trip to the Moon,” “ Tiie 
Circus,” and a. Comedy Cartoon. ALL Full 
10/-, inc. bulb, three films, and post, 
LIMITED STOCKS.. SLx c.xtra titles, 1/3 each. 
WHITE PLASTIC SCREEN. 5/-. 





Post Free 


—sings *' Good 
King Wenceis- 
/Xlas” in a deep 
4 happy voice. 
Sensational 
amazing Xmas 
'novelty that will 
hold you spell- 
I bound. Father Xmas 
will sing “ Good 
King "Wenceslas ” 
throughout with a 
tone that will rival 
your radio. Don’t 
•wonder how it vvork.s, it does. Just like many 
luodei’ti inventions it wants seeing first to be 
believed. .1 ttractivcly coloured. 

Send for Free Bumper Book. Binoculars, Toys, 
Clothing, etc,. Terms arranged. Call If possible. 



This CUB TENT of generous size is made of 
genuine BllAND-NEW ex-Ministry proofed 
material in a pleasing grey shade. W’cll made, 
taped seam and light weight alloy pole. Shaped 
pyramidal or coued. Tiie finest bargain ever 
offered in this line. 17/6 only. Post 1/3. 

Wl 15 DETECTIVE SET 

Complete Gun, Guises, Codes and Rules 
10/11 Posted. 

Tho Art of complete disguise is yonrs. Groat 
fun can be had if you carry out ihe speci.al 
iURtvuctioiis and rules. SEE TIIF, LOOK. OF 
SURPRISE WHEN YOU DISCARD THE 
DISGUISE AND ARE RECOGNISED.. A real 
novelty of which you will never tiro. Complete 
outfit strongly boxed. 10/11. Post, etc., 9d. 
Limited stocks. 


Iir.AI>QUAR.TEIl &, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CNll). 196-200 Ccld- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. Closed 1 p.m. TT'cd. 
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MOTHER JACKO’S UNEXPECTED VISITOR 



.lacko and Chimp had made sure that tlieir Giiy was ready in good time 
for firework'night. They had kept it hidden, for they were riot sure what 
Father Jacko would say about their using his old jacket; but having put 
the finishing touches to it, they left it in the living room and retired from 
the scene just as Mother Jacko came in." “ Oh ! Excuse me,” she stammered, 
” I didn’t realise we had a visitor.” Then she had a closer look at her queer 
visitor—and'Jacko and Chimp thought it wdsc to disappear for a wliile 1 



LAME ANSWER 


]yj[R. Smith was amazed to see 
his old friend, the absent- 
minded professor, walking with 
one foot on the kerb and the 
other in the gutter. 

“Good-morning, professor,” he 
said. “How are you?” 

“1 was well enough a few 
minutes ago,” was the answer, 
“but I've suddenly developed a 
limp.” 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 
"YVkite Campion grows in'corn; 

fields and hedgerows. Its 
flowers measure about one-and-a- 
quarter inches across, and the five 
petals are 
deeply cleft. 
The long, pale-, 
green calyx is 
very deeply 
ribbed, while 
the narrow 
tapering leaves 
• haye smooth 
edges and are 
covered with 
hairs. Upper leaves spring direct 
from the jointed stems, which are 
often sticky. The leaves lower 
down are stalked. 

At dusk the flowers open, and 
their sweet scent attracts night- 
flying insects—a feature which has 
earned an alternative name. Even¬ 
ing'Campion. 


THEY DON’T SPEAK NOW 
^wo rival singers met at a party. 

“Do you know,” said one 
boastfully, “that I had my voice 
insured for £25,000?” 

“ Really?” said the other. “What 
did you do with the money?” 

. Riddle in rhyme 

Mv first is a glowing colour 

My second falls from the sky. 
My whole is a favourite firework, 
Which showers its sparks on high. 

Ar:sner next week 


left Bunny out all night. Will 
he be all right?” he asked. 

“Poor thing,” cried Mummie. 
“I expect he has got a chill.” 
She carefully dried Bunny’s 
fur, wrapped an old coat 
round him, and put him on the 
carpet near the fire. 

At lunchtime Bunny still 
looked forlorn, but when Billy 
came home in the afternoon he 
was 'nibbling some sliced 
carrots and warm potatoes. ■ 

And by the next day he was 
frisking about as usual. But 
Billy had learned his lesson, 
and every night now he makes 
sure that Bunny is safe in his 
cosy hutch. 


H'” HIP, hurrah! It's Guy 
Fawkes’ Night; 

The heavens glow and blaze 
with light 

As bonfires send their sparks 
on high. 

And stars from rockets streak 
the sky. [where. 

Cracks, bangs? and fizzes every- 

Gay coloured lights shoot 
through the air. 

Of every pretty shade and hue—: 

Red, silver, yellow, green, and 
blue. 

Young girls will cry' out in 
delight. 

At dazzling fireworks, gleaming 
bright. 

But those, of course, which 
please the;boys. 

Are those which make, the 
loudest noise! 


Question Mark 

Hn thought and thought, he bit 
his pen ; ’ 

Yet not a question on the paper 
Could he answer. Dear, oh dear! 
What a business! What a caper! 
He handed in his “answers”: just 
A blank on all the blessed lot. 

But wait. He did put something 
down. 

It was a large and lovely blot. 


RODDY 



” It seems a pity to burn it when 
it was so hard to get, Mummie !” 


g CHAIN QUIZ 0 

Each solution is linked to the 
nest, the last two letters of the 
fust answer being the first two of 
the next, and so on. 

1. Scottish leader against 
Edward I; drove the English out 
of Scotland, but was defeated in 
1298 ; outlawed in 1304, and cap¬ 
tured and executed in the following 
year. 

2. Spanish author of one of the 
world's greatest books (1547-1616); 
lost a hand in the “ last Crusade ” 
(Lepanto, 1571.) 

3. International language in¬ 
vented by Polish oculist, Zamen- 
hof; its words are based on Latin 
and Teutonic roots. 

4. Russian writer and reformer 
(1828-1910); freed his own serfs 
some years before serfdom was 
abolished by law. 

Answer next week 


BEDTIME CORNER- -- 

BILLY AND HIS BUNNY 


Billy was delighted with his 
new rabbit. Every morn¬ 
ing he filled Bunny’s tray with 
food, and after school he used 
to rush home, feed Bunny 
again, and let him run about. 
Late one afternoon he was 
playing ■ with -Bunny' when 
Mummie called him in to tea. 
Billy, quite forgetting to put 
Bunny in his hutch, went in. 

The next . morning,. when 
Billy w'ent outside, there was 
Bunny, wet and miserable, 
huddled up by the fence. He 
hardly stirred when Billy 
picked him up. 

“Mummie,” called Billy, 
hurrying into the kitchen, “I 


Guy Fa-wkes’ Night 


JUMBLED FLOWERS 



'J'hu names of eleven flowers 
are jumbled up in this 
vase. The large letters are the 
initial letters of the flowers. 

•yjo/S ‘diinx 

‘ditoutdity 

'snoiqDos 

’dso}i ‘v.dd *uopDiuvj 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Dis¬ 
pose of for money. 5 Employed. 
§ Before. 9 Angry. 10 Devoured. 
12 Sunburn. 13 Postscript 
(abbreVi). 14 Covered with ashes. 
16 Of the East. 20 Panic. 21 That 
is (abbrev.). 23 Consume.' 25 Re¬ 
corded. 27 Deal with. 29 Frozen 
water. 30 Period. 31 Observed. 

READING DOWN. 1 Ooze 
out, 2 obliterate. 3 Allow. 
4 Chaldean city. 5 Mythological 
creature of the woods. 6 Greek 
letter E. 7 Impression. 9' This 
moment. 11 Comfort. 15 Brave 
man. 17 Behind. 18 Brother's 
daughter. 19 Badger's home. 
22 Adam and Eve lived here. 
24 Exist. 26 Fasten cord. 
28 Morning (abbrev.). 



Answer next week 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
A HANDSOME MOtH. On 
the hawthorn's trunk, Don saw a 
huge- moth. Its upper wings were 
mottled grey, streaked with dark, 
uneven stripes. The underwings 
were red, bordered with black. 

“It was a Red-Underwing,” said 
Farmer Gray, hearing of the moth. 
“During the day these lovely 
moths remain resting on a tree 
trunk or fence. Unless part of 
their underwings are visible they 
are difficult to spot. When in 
flight they have a wing-span of 
three inches. The caterpillars, like 
the moths, are active only at 
night.” 

Firework Night 

JtjfovEMBER the Fifth. Bangs, 
flashes, rockets, cascades, and 
bonfires. How we all look forward 
to Guy Fawkes' night! But do not 
forget that all these noises and 
flashes will scare animals; so when 
you are going to light your bonfire 
keep your pet indoors. 


RIDDLE-MY-NAME 
Mv first's in plaice, but not in 
sole ; 

My next in target and in goal; 

My third's in suit, but hot in coat; 
My fourth's in wall, but not in 
moat. 

If I'm owed money by a cheat. 

To pay me back he'll rob poor 
Pete. 

Answer next week 

Quite clean 

Jh’ather had not worn his watch 
during the weekend and on 
Monday morning he found it 
would not go. 

“I suppose it needs cleaning,” 
he observed. 

“Oh, no,” said his four-year-old 
son. “It can't need cleaning; I 
had it in the bathroom yesterdjv 
and washed its works thorough.*.” 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 

Transposition: Plump, plum, lump. 

Chain Quiz, ^’rcii, Eiigadlnc, upon, Oxita trt. 
Riddle*ray-namc. Pcnplope (pen-elope). 



P ERFECT phx^sical fitness, 
abundant energy and the 
will - to - win — these qualities 
ymu must possess if you are to 
be successful in sports and 
games. 

Remember that the leading 
coaches and trainers insist on 
‘Ovaltine’ as an essential part 
of the training diet for players 
and athletes in their charge. 
They^ know that there is 


nothing like 'Ovaltine' for 
building up physical fitness 
and stamina. 

In everyday life, in your 
school-work, the same fitness 
and vigour are just as valu¬ 
able. That is xvhy you should 
drink delicious 'Ovaltine' 
every day. It r^ill keep you 
fit in body and mind and 
help you always to do your 
best. 


Drink Delicious 


r' 


OmLTINE 


For Health, Strength and Vitality 


I 


OVALTINE TABLETS—for eating 


Never far from home, walking or cycling, without a suppi)' 
I of ‘Ovaltine’ Tablets. They possess the , sustaining and 
I energizing qualities of ‘Ovaltine’, and are widely popular 
I with athletes, cyclists and travellers. 

^ In two sizes: 8 i. and 1 / 3 . 
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